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ArticLe I.—SPIRITUAL ECONOMICS. 


THE daily bread of the world is the chief subject of Politi- 
eal Economy. If men were purely material, physical nourish- 
ment would suffice for them; but spiritual natures require 
spiritual nutriment. If what furnishes this nutriment were a 
purely immaterial thing, it would, as such, be removed from 
the domain of wealth, and thus from the field of economic 
science; but itis notso. It has, in fact, a material basis, and 
falls within the limits of the economist’s studies; the students 
of this science have other than literal loaves to consider. 

Not only is the consideration of forms of wealth which min- 
ister to spiritual wants necessary in order to properly complete 
the science of Political Economy, but it is more imperatively 
necessary in the interest of religion. Certain modern reli- 
gious phenomena are inexplicable except in the light of eco- 
nomic principles ; it is the economist who can, if he will, point 
out the chief danger that threatens the church. 

In an earlier essay we have called attention to the wide range 
of application which current definitions of wealth must have 
if consistently adhered to. While wealth always has a mate- 
rial basis, that basis is not necessarily solid or durable. Vibra- 
tions of air may be shaped into artistic form by the violin or 
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the voice, and become commodities as truly as the stone which 
is shaped by the sculptor’s chisel. Such products as musical 
notes, perishable as they are, produce lasting effects on the 
mind, and are valuable accordingly in the market. Concert 
tickets convey a title to them, and these are not to be had with- 
out money. The delicate material commodities which diffuse 
themselves, for a time, through the concert hall, are essential 
to the spiritual effects which follow from their use ; there could 
be none of the mental effects of music without the material 
undulations. As long as tremulous air thus holds within itself 
the power to impress the soul of man, it is subject for the 
economist ; it is his business to investigate its laws as wealth. 
When these effects exist only as impressions on the mind, he 
may turn them over to the metaphysician ; they are commod- 
ities no longer. Bread is a commodity only while on its way 
from the oven to the organ of digestion ; after that it is subject 
for the physiologist; and that form of bread for the mind 
which we term music is, in like manner, a commodity only 
while in transitu, 

Musical forms are not the only ones that can be impressed on 
vibrations of air. Marble may be chiselled into letters as well 
as images; and air vibrations may be shaped into forms of in- 
telligence as well as into those of beauty. Spoken words may 
be commodities in the market, as well as musical notes. They 
are recognized as such ; lecture tickets sometimes convey a title 
to them, and these are property, sold and paid for. A preach- 
er’s spoken word has, in like manner, its place on the inventory 
of social wealth; sermons, as delivered, are property. The 
hymn and the sermon are to be regarded as forms of nutriment 
for the soul, which are commodities while in transitu from their 
source to the organ of spiritual digestion. 

Regarded in the prosaic light of economy, church edifices 
become places where spiritual nutriment is disbursed. Forms 
of wealth which minister to spiritual wants are produced, dis- 
tributed, exchanged, and consumed according to the same prin- 
ciples as ordinary products. Economic laws are general, aud 
apply to higher as well as lower forms of wealth. Spiritually, 
we dine in commons, on the codperative principle, once a week, 
with occasional lunches between whiles. The clergyman is a 
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minister, in that he provides and distributes food. In former 
years the meals were prepared with Spartan simplicity ; but of 
late they have been greatly elaborated. In spiritual as in 
physical meals, it is the appetizing element that is expensive ; 
reduced to simple nutriment a meal of either kind could be 
had very cheaply. 

By the term Spiritual Economics, we mean, not a discussion 
of things purely spiritual, but a department of science which 
considers forms of material wealth that minister to spiritual 
wants. We now desire to call attention to the fact that the rela- 
tions of rich and poor are alike in the lower and the higher 
departments of activity; the great question of general Pollit- 
ical Economy is also the great question of Spiritual Economics. 
The highest forms of wealth have their laws of distribution ; 
and, in the course of social development, large classes are de- 
prived of them. The laws of spiritual poor-relief are impor- 
tant for the scientist, as well as for the Christian. 

The kind of spiritual poor-relief to be discussed here does not 
fall under the head of charity. Place a dozen men, each in his 
own boat, on the open sea, and start them for the nearest land. 
They are on an equality and completely independent. If any 
will not row, his destruction is on his own head. If any try to 
row and fail, it is the great law of charity, and that only, which 
constrains another to help him. If any venture to burden 
himself by towing a weaker brother to the shore, he is com- 
pelled to do so by no law legal or equitable, but the universal 
law of love. 

But that is no picture of actual society. No man can pad- 
dle his own canoe as a member of that great social organism 
in which each individual labors, not for himself, but for the 
whole, and is dependent on the whole for employment and for 
pay. Independence is the law of isolation; interdependence 
is the law of society. Again and again, in actual history, so- 
ciety ceases to desire the product of a particular man’s labor. 
The organic whole is in the position of employer to the mil- 
lions who work, and it cannot always keep them busy ; but it 
is not at liberty to starve them. It may take away their com- 
forts; but, if it take their lives, it is murder. Civilization has 
placed us all in one boat; by mutual help we are sailing the 
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homeward-bound ship of bumanity. He who will not help 
may be thrown overboard, possibly ; but he who, by force of 
circumstances, cannot, must be carried to the end. 

It is thus in nature of the social organism that the great 
principle of English law which asserts the ultimate right of 
every man to a maintenance finds its philosophical ground. 
That is an evil teaching which ventures to question this prin- 
ciple, and it would fare ill with a State which should attempt 
to follow such teaching in practice. Such action would surren- 
der to the communists the championship of a great truth ; it 
would place society in the wrong, and revolutionists in the 
right. 

When a man who has had no band in getting his neighbor 
into trouble, lends his aid in getting him out, that is charity. 
When an organized society relieves suffering which the society 
as a whole has caused, that is justice. Whatever part of the 
poor-tax goes to relieve sufferings resulting from general social 
causes, is paid, not given ; the claim to it is as equitableas that 
of any officer to his salary. We may assume as a premise the 
principle asserted in the poor-law of Queen Elizabeth, which 
established the right of every man, not to be kept in idleness, 
indeed, but to be kept, while willing to work, from absolutely 
starving. 

Now, long before the days of Elizabeth, a principle was au- 
thorjtatively announced which was in advance of her celebrated 
statute, and far in advance of the average tone of modern Po- 
litical Economy ; that, namely, of the ultimate claim of every 
man to a spiritual maintenance. The soul may starve, as well 
as the body, and it was Christ who first announced the duty of 
preventing such starvation. Not merely on the ground of 
charity, but on that of justice, on precisely the same ground 
on which man claims relief from literal hunger, does he claim 
to be relieved from the starving of the spirit. The soul of 
man is not independent; the organic union of mankind in- 
cludes mind as well as matter. When that organism is simply 
working for its own maintenance, we may term it an industrial 
society ; when it is governing itself, we may term it a state; 
when it is reverently bowing before the Creator of all things, 
we may term it a church ; but in every relation it is essentially 
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identical, an organic unity the nature of which is to absorb and 
to subordinate the individual lives which are its molecules or 
monads. He who is born into such a society is never inde- 
pendent in body or mind. 

The healthy life of the soul of individual man is practically 
dependent on material aids ; the soul life of the social organ- 
ism is absolutely so dependent. An exceptional saint may 
live as ahermit; but society of hermits would be a contradic- 
tion of terms. Intercommunication is necessary to the religious 
life of society, and that is dependent on material aids. Some- 
times by impressing forms of intelligence on insubstantial air, 
sometimes by printing them on more durable paper, an inter- 
change of thought and feeling is established which unites the 
religious life of individuals into an organic whole ; it gives a 
soul life to society. 

When this religious organism is once established the spirit- 
ual life of individuals becomes dependent on it, and exclusion 
from it means starvation. As he who is driven from the habi- 
tations of men to the wilderness subsists, for a time, on roots 
and bark, and soon perishes, so he who is excluded from spirit- 
ual society subsists religiously, for a time, on roots and bark, 
and then starves. It is literal destruction to be banished from 
industrial society ; and it is spiritual destruction to be excluded 
from that universal society which, without any reference to 
particular sects, we term the church. 

The church, as a religious organism embracing all men who 
communicate religiously with each other, controls the material 
aids to religious life, as industrial society controls the literal 
bread of the world. Two causes may exclude men from this 
society, one pecuniary, the other social, in a narrow sense. 
They may not have money enough to buy spiritual food ; or 
they may not be respectable enough to dine at the spiritual 
table. In both cases they are compelled to do without the 
material aids on which, in society, spiritual life is practically 
dependent. We do not need to raise the question whether an 
ideal society would be absolutely dependent on material aids 
for its religious life ; actual society is sufficiently so, and these 
aids are forms of wealth. The place of worship with its fur- 
nishings, the Bibles and books of song, much of the music and 
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most of the spoken words are property, bought and paid for. 
Spiritual Economies stops at nothing in asserting its jurisdic- 
tion over what really belongs to it. It claims, even to the 
farthest echo, the sound of the chimes that call the worshipers | 
together, when the paid organist rings them. It ventures to 
claim the material instrument, air vibrations still, by which the 
prayers of the assembled multitude are held in unison and 
made to become the prayer of an organic whole. There, how- 
ever, its audacious foot halts. The prayer itself is none of its 
property ; only the strictly material instrument that expresses 
it. We have penetrated, in our scientific temple, to the Gentiles’ 
court, where buying and selling are ‘admissible; within is the 
holy of holies, sacred to the presence of purified men in com- 
munion with their God. 

Living not by literal bread alone, but by soul impulses, foot- 
pounds of spiritual dynamic force, which proceed originally 
from God, but reach his creatures by material means, man may 
starve spiritually in consequence of material privation. A 
wide-spread famine of this kind is the great religious fact of 
the present day. It will be convenient to show the causes of 
this famine by means of a dry but useful economic formula. 
The wants of men arrange themselves in a scale in the order of 
their intensity, and every man spends the money at his dis- 
posal for that which satisfies the most intense desire. If each 
successive article in the scale costs a single unit of value he 
will begin at the bottom of the list and purchase as many 
things as he has units of free income. The point in the scale 
where purchases cease for want of available funds is the pur- 
chase limit. What articles different men will actually buy de- 
pends on the nature of their individual wants, and the man 
who hungers after righteousness as he hungers after bread will 
place among the necessaries of life the things which satisfy 
that desire. Others will place them among luxuries, and still 
others, among superfluities. With the original spiritual condi- 
tion of men Political Economy has nothing to do, except to 
assume it among the data of its reasoning; nor has it any more 
to do with modifications in that condition which result from 
other than economic causes. There are, however, changes of 
transcendent importance which result from causes within the 
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domain of Political Economy; and religious philosophy, to 
properly understand these changes, must step upon common 
earth, and lean upon its despised economic sister. 

Continued deprivation of any thing above the bare necessi- 
ties of life tends to render the desire for it quiescent. The 
man who has always lived in a cottage has no active desire for 
a palace. This principle is the more effective the higher we 
ascend in the scale of wants. Continued physical privation 
blunts the desire for physical comforts; but it does so less 
completely than mental and spiritual privation extinguish the 
desire for mental and spiritual gratifications. An economic 
cause, therefore, which places religious commodities above the 
purchase-limit of a class of persons is responsible for the 
destruction of their desire for them. Exclude a man from 
church, and you are responsible for the fact that, in after years, 
he and his children have no desire to return. 

There is difficulty inherent in the plan of maintaining differ- 
ent social classes at the same table, literal or spiritual. Under 
a regime of Spartan simplicity a community may be conceived 
of as dining literally in commons; but it is Spartan broth that 
they would get. Repeal the wise laws of Lycurgus against 
luxury, and the rich will soon have a table to themselves; 
and the manner in which this will come about illustrates what 
is occurring at our spiritual dining table. With gold in his 
pocket, instead of corroded iron, a Spartan communist would 
want something better than barley soup. Under such cireum- 
stances the quality of the food would be likely to be improved, 
Under the influence of strong fraternal feeling the poor might 
remain for a time; but to pay their share would be burden- 
some, and to remain as beneficiaries would be irksome. They 
would gradually withdraw, and each withdrawal would facili- 
tate the process of improving the quality of the meal and in- 
creasing its expense. The process would naturally continue 
until the wealthy should be left alone in the enjoyment of an 
elegant and costly entertainment. 

Such a case is ideal; but it becomes actual when we con- ’ 
sider not physical but spiritual living. The Puritan church of 
America lived in voluntary commons, in extreme simplicity. 
Its spiritual diet was nourishing, but the opposite of luxuri- 
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ous. Two centuries have seen the growth of differences of 
wealth, the adoption of a more luxurious spiritual table and 
the withdrawal of a majority of the poor. 

If increasing costliness of church attendance were the only 
motive for the withdrawal of the poorer class, the evil could be 
partially remedied by a graded tax. Such is the real nature of 
the measure frequently adopted, under the name of free sit- 
tings with voluntary contribution for the maintenance of wor- 
ship. There comes, however, to supplement the pecuniary 
motive for withdrawing, a motive which is social, in the narrow 
sense. The similarity of taste which existed in Puritan times, 
the Spartan period of our spiritual commune, has been dis- 
turbed by growing differences of wealth. This would be of 
little consequence if the bond which held the church together 
were purely religious; all classes can come together in a church, 
if they come only to worship. It is a beautiful effect of devo- 
tional feeling to unite rich and poor by the deepest ties. On 
the floor of a Roman Catholic cathedral the richest of the rich 
and the poorest of the poor kneel together. The bond that 
unites them is religious, not social ; they go their several ways 
when the worship is over; but within the cathedral walls, and 
during the moments of their impressive service, this most 
monarchial of churches is the most, republican. There are 
times in the life of Protestant churches when similar effects are 
realized. In revival periods, when, in the social prayer-meet- 
ing, all feelings are subordinated to a common devotion, a tie 
is created which, could the feeling be maintained, would sur- 
vive all the influences of growing wealth and caste, and pre- 
serve the Christian church in its primitive unity. “ Blest be the 
tie that binds—” when that tie is simple “Christian love.” 
Such a bond is the leveller of castes, the remover of jealousies, 
the permanent peace-maker of humanity. Change that sacred 
tie into a common friendship, and you break the charm ; rich 
and poor, cultured and ignorant can never associate on this 
basis. Substitute a social tie for a religious one in the church, 
and you make it repellant in its attitude toward the world; 
you destroy its leavening principle, and make it a lump which, 
though it be manna itself, can not leaven a measure of meal, 
though it be hid in it forever. 
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In so far as the inability of the rich and the poor to associate 
results from pride alone, it is an evil and should be combated. 
If the wealthy merely felt above the poor, diligent effort might 
possibly bring them to humble themselves, and mingle more 
readily and frequently with their less fortunate brethren. But 
the real difficulty is more serious than this; it is a difference, 
not of station, but of mental habit; it is their thoughts, not 
their respective ranks, that are too diverse to admit of much 
social intercourse. 

There ought to be social lifein achurch. Where all classes 
are represented in ‘its membership, only that kind of social life 
is practicable which results from the influence of one powerful 
sentiment, that of religion. It becomes therefore a vital ques- 
tion how far social life of an ordinary sort should be sought for. 
It is an open question whether it is best to superinduce a friendly 
tie upon the religious one, and make a church in any degree a 
club for social intercourse. There is no question as to the evil of 
allowing the lower tie to supplant the higher, making the organi- 
zation a club instead of a church of the Most High. Let us 
therefore consult our actual experience, and ascertain in how far 
sociables, sewing-societies, and semi-social religious meetings are 
benefits, instead of evils, and in how far it is beneficial to 
abolish the English principle of church etiquette which forbids 
conversation after service, and subordinates all exercises in the 
house of God to the solemn purpose for which it is designed. 
How much are the poor and the ignorant in the church benefit- 
ed, in fact, by the diligent efforts which churches often make 
for socia] assimilation? Are they made really comfortable? 
Do they feel quite at home in the church parlor among their 
wealthier brethren? Moreover, it is the poor outside of the 
church who are the chief consideration ; if these come into it 
the more readily for its sociables and its religious meetings 
which are quasi-sociables, let such things continue ; but if they 
are repelled by them, if their consciousness of social inferi- 
ority is, by this means, made to keep them out altogether, 
then the day for such efforts is definitely past. No church 
could avowedly sacrifice to its own pleasure the millions whom 
Christ has committed to its care. There is a terrible possi- 
bility that the social relation now maintained among fellow 
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church-members is keeping out the world, crowding out the 
poor of the church, and bolting the door against their return. 

A religious organization requires religious homogeneity of 
membership ; an ordinary social organization demands social 
homogeneity, similarity of taste, interest and wealth. All 
these conditions existed in colonial times; there was an equality 
approximating the apostolic commune, and the church might 
without danger be social, as well as religious. Yet was not, in 
fact, the social bond, even then, more completely subordinated 
to the religious bond than it isnow? What kind and quantity, 
then, of social culture should churches seek? No one should 
venture an opinion on this subject without grave considera- 
tion ; we submit it as a question. 

From that early day until now we believe that the effects 
which we have indicated as theoretically probable, have been 
actually realized. Increasing wealth has caused increasing 
costliness of religious services, and crowded out the poor; and 
increasing culture has transformed the church into a semi- 
social club, and barred them out more completely. In accord- 
ance with the psychological law above cited, religious privation 
among the poor has blunted their desire for religious things; 
the poor man who could not well go to church ceased to want 
to go; he lost his religious craving—starved, as the majority of 
the world are starving to-day. 

It is to be noticed, as a point in Spiritual Economies, that a 
part of the increase in the cost of church attendance has been 
owing to an increased fastidiousness on points of polity and 
creed, resulting in the multiplicity of sects, and the consequent 
uneconomical conduct of church affairs. Large dining halls 
are more economical than small ones, and the expense of our 
spiritual commons has been increased, not only by increasing 
luxury, but by the capriciousness of appetites that not only re- 
quire to be served with food that comes up to a certain quali- 
tative standard, but demand food of exactly this or that minute 
variety, served according to this or that particular method. 
The wheat must come from Bohemia or from Russia, as the 
caprices of taste may dictate. The effect may not be ill for 
those who are able to pay for such minute conformity to vary- 
ing appetite; but it is bad for the multitude without, who are 
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hungering for bread of any kind. The multiplying of sects 
for the minute gratification of those within the church is starv- 
ing those without. Churches, therefore, in insisting selfishly 
on minutiz of polity and creed, are in the attitude of sacrifi- 
cing the world for their own benefit ; and the worst feature of 
it is that they claim to be serving the Lord in it all. Indi- 
vidual pharisaism may not be common now, but a kind of 
organized pharisaism is the sin of the times. Such is the con- 
dition of any religious body which assumes the attitude of the 
Jewish hypocrites of old, tithing mint, and complacently 
rendering thanks for its own superiority, careless for the non- 
conforming world, and utterly neglecting, in its selfishness and 
conceit, the Christian spirit which buries the interest of self in 
the welfare of mankind. It is often a mistake on the part of 
individuals, it is always a sin on the part of the body, when a 
church drifts into this condition. Paraphrasing Madame 
Roland’s apostrophe to liberty, the economist may express his 
thought concerning the multiplying of sects: “O Religion, 
what blunders are committed in thy name!” 

Society, as a whole, is responsible for the life of its mem- 
bers, spiritual as well as physical. The principle of Eng- 
lish law is in force here; society must preserve the life 
which society endangers. It is a work, not of charity, but 
of justice. Principles of individual responsibility are discussed 
in works on Ethics; this is a principle of organic responsi- 
bility, a subject too broad to have received adequate con- 
sideration in any philosophy. Organic units are taking the 
places under the moral law formerly occupied by individual 
units, and laws and enactments that formerly applied to 
men, now apply to social aggregates of men. What, then, 
is the position under moral law of a church, however 
saintly its individual members, which assumes to work and 
pray for the conversion of a world which, by its general 
course, it declares that it does not want converted, unless it 
will go elsewhere to worship? The kindest and best of men 
may compose just such a church ; such are the laws of organic 
bodies ; and the most unfortunate of errors is to treat these 
effects as though they resulted from individual sins, and im- 
plied bad individual character. It is the head and the heart of 
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the organic whole which is to be reached, if the evil is to be 
remedied ; and social science must teach us where that head 
and heart are located. 

Of course the placing of the responsibility where it prop- 
erly belongs, on the church as a whole, leaves each individual 
responsible for his own influence on the whole ; and some in- 
dividuals have more than that to answer for. Great is the sin 
of one who is himself indifferent to the welfare of his fellow- 
men. Woe to the individual scribe or pharisee who, realizing 
the absence from church of the classes uncongenial to him, is 
contented, even complacent, in view of the fact. If the sever- 
est denunciations of Christ, directed in his own time, not 
against sinners out of the church, but against complacent hyp- 
ocrites in it, have any application to-day, it is against the 
church-member who reclines in his comfortable pew and par- 
takes of his elegant spiritual meal rejoicing in the fact that 
everything is made so extremely congenial through the absence 
of the poor. Such cases are doubtless rare ; the usual attitude 
is one of helpless regret with unconsciousness of responsibil- 
ity. The poor are supposed to be out of the church because 
they wish to be so, and the good man regrets it, though know- 
ing in his heart that his own position is made a little pleas- 
anter by the fact. Thus, every week assemblies of saintly 
men and women take sweet counsel together concerning the 
Lord their God, and the land of Canaan whither they are going, 
while the great world without has neither part nor Jot in the 
matter. The atmosphere of such meetings would be stifling to 
them if they thought of the causes which have crowded out 
the multitude, and realized where the responsibility for their 
absence rests. 

In an economic view, the religious phenomena of the past 
have been the increasing cost of the spiritual table, the loss of 
religious appetite on the part of those excluded, the growth of 
social rather than religious relations between church members, 
and the ultimate differentiation of taste, which threatens to 
make the church forevermore a world by itself, with limits in- 
creasingly narrow and exclusive. 

What is the remedy? It would take a volume to discuss it, 
and this essay aims to be a diagnosis rather than a prescrip- 
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tion; yet the general character of the remedy is indicated by 
the nature and cause of the evil; it is economic and it is gen- 
eral. The conditions of successful codperative house-keeping, 
of ordinary communal living, are the conditions of successful 
church life among men differing in wealth and culture. One 
plan, indifferent, but better than nothing, is to vary the meal 
to accord with differing tastes and purses; to provide first and 
second-class tables. Let the ship that aims to carry all human- 
ity have its French cooking for the cabin, and its plain bread 
and meat for the steerage. This means, of course, the differen- 
tiating of churches on the basis of wealth, a process already 
beginning, spontaneously, to take place. It means costly 
churches, choice music and brilliant preaching for the wealthy, 
and plain buildings, voluntary singing and unadorned preaching 
for the poor. At best this is unrepublican, and hostile to the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching; but it is less odious than to turn 
the poor out altogether. Considering how many of them are 
at present excluded by the general causes which we have indica- 
ted, no practical work is nobler than the establishing of inex- 
pensive churches for the spiritually destitute. It is to be no- 
ticed also, that, at the spiritual as at the literal table, the plainer 
provision is the healthier. The adornments of the costly ser- 
vice are delicacies for the palate, rather than nourishment; and 
sometimes, like wines and desserts, they are slow poisons. For 
the real health of the people and of the preacher, and for the 
development of the Christian spirit in the church, let us have 
the second table rather than the first. 

There is another way more republican and more Christian— 
the establishment of a single table which all can attend. The 
food provided should be simpler, cheaper, and more nourish- 
ing than what is now provided, and the buildings larger and 
less luxurious. Men should attend church for sustenance, not 
for society. The tie that binds should be Christian love, not 
friendship based on similarity of taste and station. The Roman 
Catholic church fulfils the last of these conditions ; having lit- 
tle social life, and holding its members together by a purely re- 
ligious tie, it is able to unite rich and poor in its membership 
as few Protestant churches can do. To allege that the Roman 
Catholic religion is a poor one, is to strengthen the argument ; 
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if so much is accomplished by a poor religion, a better one, 
under equally favorable conditions, ought to accomplish still 
more. “ Xadeza ta xaia,” said Plato; the beautiful things are 
the hard things. This plan is better than the former, and 
therefore more difficult; for that very reason its adoption is 
ultimately probable. 

On the general optimistic principle that the world is improv- 
ing, and that the ideal of the present will be the reality of the 
future, we are willing to believe that the church will one day 
possess something of the devotional spirit which led the disci- 
ples at Jerusalem not only to forget differences of wealth, but 
to annihilate them, and which is said to have led the refugees 
of the Roman Catacombs to organize a commune beneath the 
ground above which a despotism was established. There will 
be social intercourse indeed, but founded on religion. Strug- 
gling attempts at sociables may cease, but prayer-meetings will 
flourish ; elements uncongenial in a drawing-room, will become 
congenial in a house of worship. The church will lose not 
only in the elegance of its furnishings, but also in the average 
refinement of its members; but for every step which it shall 


take downward, according to the standard of the world, it will 
take a step upward, according to the standard of its founder, 
till, attaining again the ideal which it realized, for a brief sea- 
son in the past, it shall gather the few rich, and the many poor, 
into a company in which the flippant ties of polite society will 
be utterly impossible, but in which the deep bond of spiritual 
brotherhood will be forever assured. 
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Articte IL—PROF. ERNST CURTIUS ON WORK AND 
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Translation of an Oration delivered on the birthday of the Emperor 
William, in the Aula of the University of Berlin, March 22, 
1875, by Prof. Ernst Curttius, of the University of Berlin, 
author of History of Greece, ete., ete. 








Work and rest form an antithesis which rules human life. 
Not an antithesis established by physical law, like the ebb and 
flow of the tides, and the inspiration and expiration of the 
breath, but one connected with the human will. Upon this 
rests its importance in the field of morals; it is on this account 
that we estimate the culture of a man by the way in which he 
spends his leisure, and the proper division of one’s time, be- 
tween employment and repose, remains one of the most im- 
portant problems in the art of living. As we are assembled 
here to-day, after the winter’s labors, to celebrate, in a delight- 
ful calm, an occasion to which we desire to give, by a schol- 
arly consideration, the appropriate festal tone, I beg leave to 
turn your attention to the place which Rest or Leisure takes in 
the life of man, and also how, in their conception of it, various 
races and periods differ and agree. 

In general, it may be said that races and countries are distin- 
guished by this: whether they allow labor to present itself at 
the expense of leisure, or whether leisure takes rank of labor. 
Any one who regards for a moment the winter of a northern 
city will admit that even social recreation is conducted with 
such an expenditure of force that leisure becomes labor. When 
a southerner returns from us to his native climate, he is accus- 
tomed to complain that he cannot long continue there the con- 
centrated mental activity to which he had here become inured, 
and labor with him gradually transforms itself into the habit 
of filling up, as caprice may dictate, his unoccupied hours. 

It is true this difference does not rest absolutely upon the 
latitude and average thermometer of a country; even in the 
hot zones there have been intense thought and action as long 
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as the national stamina was unbroken. This is proven by the 
heroic traditions of India. In these, work and rest are fully 
developed, and have attained a most fruitful reciprocal influ- 
ence, the one preparing for and enlarging the other. For 
wherever poetry flourishes it is the fruit of dignified rest, and 
heroic song is inconceivable without heroic deeds. In the his- 
torical period, however, the antithesis which is indispensable 
to every healthy national life vanishes, and we see how the 
goal of endeavor is no longer set in the accomplishment of 
definite, practical aims, but in a self-surrender annihilating the 
personal will, and deadening all individual energy, to the con- 
templation of the super-sensual, in the ever completer return of 
the individual existence into the Deity. 

But how completely this conception is interwoven into the 
texture of the national character is seen by this, that the pro- 
test against Brahmanism, the new representation of God and 
Nature, which Buddhism brought forward, in this respect 
reaches the same result, for its ideal is also an extinction of 
individuality, a dying to this world, an eradication of all 
desires, of all motives to action, and the cessation of action 
itself. And although among more energetic primitive races to 
whom this ideal was not attractive, in its place there came a 
more general notion of happiness and joy, yet in India itself 
this notion has always maintained its oriental character, accord- 
ing to which entire apathy is the necessary presupposition of a 
happy existence, and consequently the alternation of labor and 
rest is done away with. 

Very different was the state of things among the mountain- 
tribes of Iran, the Medes and Persians, as long as their naiional 
spirit was unbroken. To these a down-hearted despondency, a 
dull indifference was impossible. Here every individual was 
drawn into the antagonism which divided the spiritual world 
as well as nationalities into two opposed camps. Religion de- 
manded partisanship and conflict ; she demanded unrepining 
labor in field, forest, and garden; she interdicted only sordid, 
avaricious toil, and that contemplative devotion which made up 
the life of the inhabitants of India, was relegated to holidays. 

Thus, there was established a simple and rational system of 
living, a regulation, a reduction to order of the manifold acts 
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of human life, which has repeated itself in every branch of the 
Aryan race; even amongst the Greeks, during the period when, 
as Pelasgi they were actually tillers of the soil and cultivated 
the land with their own hands. In this condition a great part 
of the people remained for a long time ; those, however, with 
whom the Persians came into contact, the Greeks settled upon 
the island and adjacent shores, more than any other member 
of the great Aryan race, had already come under the influence 
of those seafaring Semites, who introduced trade and man- 
ufactures into the Archipelago and with their disquiet and 
tumult filled the Greek world. The mart of commerce now 
became the central point for all the cities of the coast, and be- 
cause the Persian king under these circumstances first became 
acquainted with the Greeks, he despised them, according to 
Herodotus, as a degenerate people, not in a condition to pre- 
sent a manly and permanent resistance to his arms. 

Cyrus saw only the dark side, and it is undeniable that com- 
merce, which has no regular succession of labor and leisure, no 
determinate times and seasons such as agriculture compels, 
early attacked the moral health of the Greeks, and essentially 
changed their original ethnic character. On the other hand, 
the versatility and fecundity of the old Greek life rests upon 
the fact that it includes two distinct circles of culture, and we 
plainly recognize in it a double drift, first the Aryan pride 
which despised all mercantile and mechanical pursuits, and 
then the thrifty industry learnt from the Phoenicians, which 
with restless activity sought to utilize everything Nature 
offered or diligence could procure. 

This duality produced a healthy fermentation ; it stimulated 
both reflection and action, and in the endeavor to reconcile and 
unite these two tendencies the Greeks were lifted above the 
narrowness of ancient life; they were the first clearly to sur- 
vey the different avenues of human existence, the various lines 
and directions of human energy, and to establish thereupon an 
especial order of life, a plan of living. And it is remarkable 
how to this end they subsidized foreign elements. From the 
Pheenicians they learnt kidnapping and the slave trade. In 
this way arose a class of homeless, expatriated human beings, 
upon whom the native citizens could shuffle off the whole bur- 
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den of daily labor. From this time men were divided into 
two classes, those who had leisure and those who had none. 
“The bondman,” says Aristotle, “has no leisure; for him 
there are only working-hours and pauses in working.” Neither 
is there leisure for immature age. Only the fully developed 
freeman can enter upon its enjoyment, as the heir at majority 
receives his iuheritance. Leisure is the highest of all goods, it 
is the true life, because it alone permits free control over one’s 
time and force. But this treasure must be wisely managed, 
and for this there must be a preparatory schooling. A wor- 
thy meaning, something noble as object must be given to leis- 
ure, or the man who enjoys it is ruined. This consequently is 
the new meaning which the Hellenes gave to rest, that it is no 
longer the antithesis of exertion, as among barbarians, who, 
after labor, know of nothing better than to give themselves 
up to gluttony, drunkenness, and stupid indolence. The 
Greeks recognized this fact, that without activity there can be 
no real enjoyment of life. Leisure, rest, consequently was to 
be only another form of action. The activity of leisure, how- 
ever, has this peculiarity, that it is produced by no sort of out- 
ward circumstances, but is a voluntary, spontaneous, and cheer- 
ful movement, consequently neither capricious or unregulated, 
but rather an activity so ordered and arranged that under it all 
the spiritual and bodily powers develope themselves harmoni- 
ously. While the Greeks to this end set up certain rules and 
standards, which were correspondent to their national charac- 
ter, they matured and perfected the enjoyment of leisure, till 
it became a national art, which more than everything else gave 
expression to the spirit and genius of the Hellenic people. To 
gymnastics, which compel the physical organs to a harmonious 
energy, and become thereby an inexhaustible source of enliv- 
ening satisfaction, there corresponds the spiritual and mental 
activity, free, self-regulative, disciplined, which gives to leisure 
not form and contents only, but even a consecration. It is the 
province of Music, as Aristotle says, to teach men how to be 
glad in the right way. This is the explanation of the import- 
ance of the harp in the old Greek life. Compared with the 
appliances of modern musical art, the seven-stringed lyre was 
but a poor thing, yet where has an inferior instrument dis. 
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closed such power, become so fully the outward token and ideal 
center of a nobly developed, popular life, as the Grecian lyre, 
the symbol of Hellenic leisure! It was said to rule heaven 
and earth. “ For even the wild god of war,” they sang, “leaves 
behind him the bristling throng of spears and makes glad his 
heart with the joy of song.” The Muses adorned the festivals 
in so lordly a manner, that the citizens, withdrawn from all 
business, listened for days, with intensity of interest to the con- 
tests of their poets. Even at the domestic board the lyre 
resounded, and how men could ennoble the social gathering by 
intellectual enjoyment, how they could give it zest by mingled 
humor and seriousness, is shown in a heightened copy in Pla- 
to’s Symposium. Indeed, when to-day we are thoroughly 
engaged in the endeavor, with more and more completeness to 
estimate the whole wealth of severe thought and of poetry 
which the Greeks owed to their days of holiday rest, we receive 
the impression that with them the natural relation was reversed, 
and the nation’s whole labor was transferred to the employ- 
ment of their leisure. 

And yet this was ever but the one side of their activity, the 
complement of that practical efficiency which with unbounded 
energy, was turned to the perfecting of their institutions, the 
guidance of the commonwealth, the defence of their independ- 
ence. In the cultivation of the fine arts, however, intellectual 
freedom was always the main end in view; no one was willing 
to purchase preéminence in any art, at the expense of this free- 
dom ; singing and playing the lyre, conceived of as an espe- 
cial calling in life, was reckoned a loss of liberty, was called a 
“limited slavery.” 

The cultivation of leisure was a public concern. For the 
leisure of the populace there were constructed the most mag- 
nificent public works, theaters, stadia, hippodrome, the park- 
like gymnasia, and the marble halls adjoining the market- 
places where the citizens sauntered up and down, in familiar 
discourse, between rows of statues and walls covered with his- 
torical paintings. 

Nor could plastic art represent anything more cheering and 
grateful than the enjoyment of leisure, whether in the forms of 
the Olympian gods, the “lightly living,” who lay beside each 
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other in blessed repose, or in the fellowship of the citizens at 
their great festivals. In the figures of Satyrs the lower art of 
leisure found expression,—the vacant dreaming life away in the 
shade of the forest or beside the gurgling fountain, the sweet 
dolce far niente of the man of southern climes, the child of na- 
ture, while the higher leisure was represented by the leaning 
Apollo, whose very rest is but an intellectual self-recollection, 
out of which germinate new songs. 

In fine, leisure is the fountain and source of all that by 
means of which the Hellenes have become typical and repre- 
sentative; it was the necessary condition of their intellectual 
culture, as much so as was marble for their temples. Yet there 
was even in Greece a great difference, dependent upon different 
times and places. Many tribes always continued simple hus- 
bandmen, working with their own hands, as the Peloponnesians 
of the interior. With others the Semitic spirit of trade became 
predominant; as in Corinth and Aégina. The proper reconcil- 
iation of the two was seriously attempted only in Athens, and 
there alone did it for a time succeed. Solon was a merchant, 
poet, philosopher, and lawgiver. 

There was never a greater epoch in the life of the Athenians 
than the victorious ending of the Persian wars, and chiefly be- 
cause, as Aristotle says, afterwards they “ gained more leisure.” 
Upon the extent of this leisure the great master of history con- 
siders the peculiar development of Athens to be dependent, 
since her citizens now with a bold self-reliance passed beyond 
the care for life’s daily, pressing wants, and followed every line 
of intellectual progress. 

Never, however, has the just proportion of labor to leisure 
become so much a topic of statesmanship as in Athens under 
Pericles. On one side, full honor was paid to every kind of 
labor, and the citizen’s powers in peace and war were strained 
to the utmost; on the other hand a rich store of intellectual 
pleasures was offered as the merited reward of valor. This 
was done in order to furnish, by means of the most worthily- 
spent leisure, an equipoise to the increasing disquiet of life, 
and in order to accustom the Athenians to love the beautiful 
without effeminacy, and to unite with the mind ever open to 
science and art, the devotion to duty and faithful industry of 
the citizen. 
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Ancient Italy remained on the whole more faithful to the 
Aryan conception of life than the Grecian peninsula, with her 
disunited and incoherent population. The Italian continued 
in closer connection with the soil, and this determined his ar- 
rangement of the periods of work and rest. For this reason 
his enjoyment of nature and of a calm living in communion 
with her, becomes much more evident. This was the case even 
when with Greek culture the enjoyment of Greek leisure had 
been naturalized and leisure without letters was compared, as 
for instance by Seneca, to the condition of being buried alive. 
There was made in Italy a more marked difference between 
town and country, than was done by the Greeks, to whom the 
city was the central point of all the lines of existence. Peo- 
ple became accustomed to separate locally business and leisure, 
and believed that only in rural retirement was it possible to 
write poetry and to philosophize. In Rome, the world’s metrop- 
olis, all hereditary theories of life were upset ; men sought for 
new supports and fell under the influence of foreign popular 
customs, and especially oriental usages, which by the very an- 
tiquity of their authority and clearness of tradition imposed 
upon disturbed and vacillating minds. Especially striking 
must have been the earnestness with which the Jewish resi- 
dents in Rome, in the midst of its tumult and distractions, 
held fast their ancestral Sabbath. Thus in the earliest years 
of the Roman supremacy there became perceptible the in- 
fluence of the hebdomadal week, marking, with its regularly 
recurring day of rest, the most important epoch in the history 
of leisure. 

Leisure and worship with all nations stand in close connec- 
tion, as festivals or holidays and vacations. Free from the 
cares of the daily calling, far from quarrels and disputations, 
cleansed from all the impurity of common working life, calm 
and collected, men ought to appear before the gods, and 
out of the whole year, upon which they have a just claim, 
consecrate to them, in each month, certain intervals, in which 
they shall enjoy their full rights—fixed or movable holy days 
upon which human beings, without distinction of rank or con- 
dition, in their common need, dependency, and duty may ap- 
proach the deity. 
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The alternation of working and resting days appeared even 
to the ancients as something so primeval in its origin, so indis- 
pensable, and so closely connected with religion, that they per- 
ceived in it not an invention of human cleverness, but a divine 
ordinance; as Plato says, out of pity for the wretched life of 
mortals the deity, had arranged days of festal recreation and 
refreshment, and associated with them for this end Apollo and 
the Muses, together with Dionysus. 

With the multiplication of festivals, and the increase of 
outward splendor, the original meaning of the holy-day and 
its moral element and effect retreated more and more into the 
background. In luxurious sea-ports like Tarentum there 
were more feast-days than working-days, and this distortion of 
the festal year, this secularization of public worship, and de- 
struction of a rationa! alternation of work and rest, con- 
tributed essentially to undermine the health of the ancient 
popular life. 

For this reason, in spite of their common fundamental 
views, the Mosaic institution of the Sabbath necessarily ap- 
peared to both Greeks and Romans as something wholly new. 
In place of an uneasy oscillation between holy and profane 
times, in place of an artificial division into whole and half 
holidays, there was presented a simple and steady rhythm of 
work and rest, a wise reconciliation between the demands of 
life and the claims of God upon the human heart, and while 
the Hellenes ascribe to their festal song a magic power to 
draw even the gods into the enjoyment of human leisure, with 
the theocratic nation God himself consecrates the rest of men, 
in that he himself kept the first Sabbath. 

On the Mosaic ordinance rests the regulated system of life, 
which is common to all modern civilized nations, freed from 
the character of Pharisaical righteousness of works, and by the 
Christian Resurrection transfigured into a new meaning. 

It has maintained itself as an ordinance which does not 
injure practical activity, but preserves and strengthens the 
nation’s force. It is indispensable if the common religious 
life of a people is to come to expression; it is a constant 
admonition that man belongs to two worlds, and that he can- 
not, without irreparable harm to his soul, throw himself into 
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the tumult of visible things. Where this division of time is 
maintained it is the fairest ornament of both town and coun- 
try, for everything beautiful and inspiriting in life as in art 
depends upon the movement of a regulated order, and upon 
the rhythmical articulation of that which is in its nature 
manifold. 

It is indeed just here that the intellectual and animal life are 
distinguished, soul and mechanical movement. There is con- 
sequently nothing more unaesthetic than a dreary monotony 
of unregulated over-occupation, in which human life resembles 
an ant-hill, where day in, day out, everything rushes by in un- 
broken haste. 

The proper alternation of labor and rest, upon which depend 
the health and grace of life, is most certain to make its ap- 
pearance where the calling demands an external activity. The 
alternation arranges itself ; every pause is felt to be a benefac- 
tion, because it gives a man the freedom to yield himself up to 
that which his heart craves; every day has its calm and festal 
evening, descending like the gentle dew upon theearth. Who- 
ever has lived in the South, where human existence is regu- 
lated more in accordance with nature, knows what poetry lies 
in the evening hour, when the bells are sounding the Ave 
Maria, and a holy quiet steals over hill and valley. 

The conduct of life is much more difficult when the division 
of labor and rest is not one distinctly given, where the whole 
life is devoted to what with the great majority of men who 
have at all woke up to the intellectual existence, forms the 
staple of happy leisure. These are the really free; they dwell 
as it were, in a higher and purer atmosphere, unvexed by the 
questions of the day, which now are stirring the whole world, 
and to-morrow will be forgotten, far from thé confusion and 
whirl of party, steadily turned to the eternal and absolutely 
worthy, in order that they may with collected strength enlarge 
the circle of human knowledge. 

But the desire for intellectual achievement is as boundless as 
that for worldly gain ; and the more human investigation con- 
cerning matter extends itself, and pursues the laws which lie 
behind all phenomena, so much the more unrelentingly does it 
draw men after it. Consequently he who is apparently the 
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most free is really the most restricted, and the man who revels 
in superabundant leisure, most lacks it. For his labor has no 
natural limit, his daily occupation knows no_ holiday eve. 
While the weary world is resting, his thoughts remain under 
full tension, and an unsolved problem keeps him day and night 
in excitement. 

The life of the thinker, the investigator, was recognized by 
the Greeks to be the one most worthy of a man, the purest 
and most elevated. ‘“ Happy the man,” says Euripides, in 
words which the Athenians considered to refer to Anaxagoras, 
“ Happy the man who traverses the regions of inquiry, who has 
no part in pernicious disputation, who has never desired what 
was unjust. His gaze is fastened upon the unalterable order 
of eternal nature, he seeks to know how she arose and by what 
means. In such a spirit the germ of impure deeds can never 
spring into life.” 

And yet among the Greeks an especial class whose business 
it was to be at leisure, was not formed till very late, and when 
it was created, manifold evils and dangers made their appear- 
ance. 

The Sophists were the first who made of knowledge a, pro- 
fession and thereby violated that principle of the Hellenes 
which regarded as mis-education the especial and one-sided pur- 
suits of the virtuoso. They separated themselves at once from 
public life; they endeavored to lift themselves above every 
local narrowness, to make themselves free from every tradition, 
to settle and reform everything according to theoretical views. 
Who will deny that they brought to light a vast number of 
fruitful germs of knowledge! But the beautiful harmony, the 
directness, and glad security of the ancient life, from which 
have proceeded the artistic creations of the classic period had 
vanished, and while the great philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, used every means to remain in unison with the pop- 
ular thought, in that they made it clearer, deeper, more nobly 
various, the Sophists caused a breach which has never healed. 

The great sages of Greece called their science only “ love 
of wisdom,” because it had sprung wholly from the uncon- 
querable thirst for knowledge, and had no external object of 
any sort. What they discovered was to be the possession of 
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no class; they communicated it to all, as the sun streams out 
his light, giving light and warmth to all susceptible natures. 
By the Sophists, Knowledge, which had developed itself mod- 
estly and quietly as but a branch of the tree of the national 
life, was made an ornamental plant, ministering to vanity, and 
was trained as a useful herb, by means of which to gain honor, 
money, and influence. Virtue and Wisdom in so many lessons 
were offered for sale at so much. 

This commercial treatment of philosophy was a reversal of 
the normal relation, and this violence avenged itself on the 
very class which had made of leisure a business, and of knowl- 
edge a mere source of gain. The most gifted Sophists had but 
a transient renown and we only know them from what the 
representatives of popular wisdom have said against them. 

But while the first Sophists, the contemporaries of Pericles, 
had their full share in the mighty movement of the time, and 
even displayed an inteliectual force to some extent creative, 
the later representatives became more and more pitiful and 
weak. The narrowness which proceeded from their isolation 
constantly increased ; a philosophy destitute of real subject- 
matter degenerated into a dry routine, a pedantic scholastism, 
which made all those ridiculous who sought therein the prob- 
lem of life, and with pretentious arrogance declaimed it. 
Hence the ill sound of the word “Scholasticus,” i. e. the man 
who devoted himself wholly to leisure, the first name given to 
the professional savant, the term by which even at the begin- 
ning of the imperial era was indicated an ossified pedant. 
We all remember the pleasant stories which enlivened our 
study at school of the Greek elements. 

The doctrine which follows from these considerations is one 
to be taken to heart indeed, but which does not always lie 
clear before us. It is that true knowledge, Science or Phi- 
losophy, is confined to no learned class, that complete learned 
leisure is a dangerous gift and that our calling is exposed to 
manifold depravation and decline, as the example of the first 
professors, the Sophists, and their successors shows. . 

In our thought and action we shall have to take our stand 
between the Sophists and Philosophers of Greece. Learning 
is either an end in itself or a means to an end, since the striv- 
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ing for knowledge is so overgrown with all sorts of collateral 
interests, looking to external advantages, that under these 
parasitical plants the noble tree dies. Let us either tear our- 
selves from the people to whom we belong, and become some- 
thing apart by ourselves, a privileged caste, which looks 
down upon the unlearned and has its own standard for 
human blessings and aims, or let us remain a living member 
of the whole body, while we only on our part seek to serve, 
and fearlessly acknowledge that the moral life, which is not 
produced by knowledge, that the powers of Faith and Love 
upon which rest the Church, the State, the Home, must always 
remain the most precious possessions of the people, treasures 
which we too should be willing to alienate for the sake of no 
scientific or philosophical acquisitions or attainments. 

Difficult and responsible is the vocation of thpse whose labor 
and leisure is at their own disposal! But the task is light- 
ened for us by this, that not investigation alone is our daily 
employment, that we are expected not only to be always 
learning more, but to teach the youth of our country who are 
committed to our care. Without constant progress in learning, 
teaching becomes but a mechanical exercise. From the one- 
sidedness of learned leisure, and the self-conceit which, owing 
to the weakness of human nature, so easily clings to it, the 
office of giving instruction must preserve us—a duty we 
cannot fulfill without self-denial, without love, without a 
joyful self-surrender to the youth themselves, and also to the 
Fatherland for whom they are growing up. Thus, there comes 
also into our life that which is indispensable for every whole- 
some human existence, the antithesis of labor and leisure—the 
duty of work and rest. To us is also applicable the charming 


motto— 
Tages Arbeit, Abends Giste 
Saure Wochen, frohe Feste. 
After the day’s work, the evening’s guest, 
After weeks of toil, holiday rest. 


-And at what festival does this come to us with more force 
-than to-day when the doors of our Aula are opened again for 
the holiday which unites us in full enthusiasm and deep grati- 
tude. When, more vividly than to-day do we feel that we 
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form no closed guild, that through our especial vocation we 
are by no means estranged from that which to-day fills a great 
people with jubilant pride! If we have any advantage over 
others, it can be only perhaps this, that we more clearly discern 
how seldom in this world’s history it occurs that an illustrious 
sovereign house stands great and strong in the midst of a 
free people; that a prince, so favored of God bears his victor's 
garland with such noble modesty and even to his old age 
labors unweariedly for the Fatherland. His closing years are 
crowned by the lofty consciousness of having desired nothing 
for himself, by the sight of a flourishing dynasty, a family in 
which the virtues of the Hohenzollern are continued and of a 
people that under him for the first time happily united, in this 
general confidence in him and affection towards him is ennobled 
and formed anew. 

We fear, thank God, no envy of the gods. We see in that 
which has been achieved, an earnest and pledge of the future. 
We thank God that he has given us Emperor William, and 
has to this day preserved him in heroic might; we pray Him 
graciously still to guard that revered head. 
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Arricte IIL—CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF FAITH IN 
THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 


THar of late, the orthodox doctrine of future punishment has 
loosened its hold on the minds of many Christian people, ad- 
mits of no dispute. Whether or not we can trace the process 
of this, we may be sure that it has not come suddenly, but by 
the protracted action of forces whose tendencies were not appa- 
rent until the result had been well-nigh accomplished. And 
thus it doubtless comes under those laws which modify moral 
and religious sentiment, and shapes the social life of each his- 
torical period. While not attempting to exhaust the causes 
which have brought this doctrine into discredit, it is our object, 
in this paper, to name a few of the more effective. 

Let us first advert to two explanations, commonly supposed 
to account for this doctrinal defection, both of which are un- 
satisfactory. 

It is said that the change is owing to the inadequate and su- 
perficial views of sin that prevail even in our Christian commu- 
nities. It is claimed that if men realized according to its nature, 
the guilt and demerit of sin, their unbelief with regard to end- 
less punishment would vanish. This is undoubtedly true. 
But this explanation is no radical solution of the question. 
For it only throws our inquiry back one stage, and leads us to 
ask, Why the prevalence of such inadequate views of sin? 
For, upon the face of it, the same causes which have worked 
unbelief with respect to future punishment, have occasioned 
defective views of sin. 

It is alleged again, that much of this unbelief has its origin 
in the unsoundness of popular religious teachers, holding or- 
thodox connections. But the allegation is not satisfactory. 
For these further questions await an answer, viz: What has oc- 
casioned their defection? And how is it that they retain their 
membership in orthodox bodies, and are tolerated in their 
pulpits? Not long ago the very smell of heresy on this doc- 
trine would have forfeited them their “good and regular 
standing.” We must look deeper, therefore, for the solution. 
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1. In the first place, it should be emphasized that the nature 
of the doctrine provokes dissent. Considering what human na- 
ture is, how prone to self-complacency ; how ready to justify 
itself; how unwilling to acknowledge its ill-deservings ; it is 
not strange that it should be reluctant to accept a doctrine that 
strips it of all claim to the rewards of goodness and consigns it 
to endless exclusion from God’s kingdom. Such a doom hanging 
over our own future, and threatening those dearest to us, is ex- 
ceedingly unwelcome. And then the extension of this ex- 
posedness to the millions who have died unreconciled to God, 
presents a thought, before which all the tender feelings of our 
nature recoil, before which reason is perplexed, and even faith 
retains its hold only by earnest clinging. Apart from revela- 
tion, this is the strongest evidence of the truth of the doctrine, 
viz: that man’s sense of justice has so endorsed it that it has 
commanded a general assent of the Christian world, for over 
eighteen centuries. And this is confirmed by the fact that 
nearly all the religions of the world that open to man a future 
state teach punishment for the wicked, and many of them 
endless punishment. 

To our own mind, the marvel is not that men doubt this _ 
doctrine, but taking its appalling nature into view, that any 
considerable portion of the world accepts it. It is not only re- 
pulsive to man’s hopes and sympathies, it not only wounds his 
self-complacency, but, at first, seems so contrary to the Gospel, 
it is not strange that in certain states of the public mind it 
should provoke dissent. 

2. The severe strain which has been put upon the Doctrine of 
Inspiration, has doubtless had something to do with the decline 
to which we refer. As soon as the objections to endless pun- 
ishment have a hearing, and the deep reluctance to it has set 
the ingenuity of criticism at work on the Scriptures, how wel- 
come any theory of Inspiration must be, which allows us to 
question the supreme authority of God’s word! How easy to 
ascribe the plain teachings of Christ and the Apostles to the 
influence of Rabbinical theology, or of a Judaism modified 
and perverted by the philosophy of Alexandria or the mythol- 
ogy of Greece! What has been called the Higher Criticism, 
while it has exploded much that was superstitious respecting 
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the Bible, and while it has contributed largely to the emenda- 
tion of the text, has taken such liberties with its teachings as 
have tended to scepticism upon their plainest meaning. 

8. Add to this the Rationalistic Style of Interpretation, so 
prevalent among Commentators. It is true, that whatever 
contradicts reason cannot be the Word of God. The God of 
nature and the God of Revelation are one. He who made the 
soul and planted its instincts, is the same God who speaks by 
inspired men. And hence, if we are warranted to say that a 
given doctrine is contrary to man’s higher reason, to the funda- 
mental principles of love and justice, then we are warranted 
also to say, that it cannot be God’s inspired truth. And in 
such a case, we are reduced to the alternative either of reject- 
ing the professed revelation, or of modifying our interpretation 
of it. Applying this principle, it is claimed by the opposers 
of this doctrine that it is inconsistent with the Divine Benevo- 
lence—that it outrages the sentiment of justice, and is at war 
with our best instincts. Thus the doctrine is pronounced in- 
credible in advance of all examination of the meaning of 
Scriptural language; and, of course, the knife of criticism 
just cuts it out of the Word of God. It is as if the crit- 
ics had said: “We have determined beforehand that the doc- 
trine ought not to be there, and therefore it is not there.” 
This is the position of Hudson, of Constable, of Whiton, of 
Pettingell, and other opponents of the orthodox doctrine. A 
great show is made of examining the lexical and etymological 
meanings of the words zoe and thanatos, of aidnios, of kolasis 
and others; but if one will carefully watch the coarse of the 
argument, and the animus of the writers, he will find that 
back of all this criticism there is an assumption that the doc- 
trine is incredible. And the skill of the interpreter is ex- 
pended in finding possible or plausible alternatives. 

4. The Materialistic tendencies of the age seriously blunt the 
sense of moral responsibility, and with it, of course, the feel- 
ing of ill-desert. Some advanced scientists are avowed mate- 
rialists. Others, who disdain the designation, are either agnos- 
tics, or if they profess to be theists, their teachings are towards 
a scientific scepticism. No God but natural law; no soul but 
physical force, generating thought, feeling, and choice, just as 
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it assumes the form of caloric, attraction, and motion; no 
moral law, of course, with its sacred, eternal sanctions. Thus 
sin and penalty in the Christian sense are swept away. It is 
evident that this scepticism, in no small degree, weakens faith 
in Revelation. And under its influence no part of that revela- 
tion is so likely to be brought into question as the doctrines of 
sin and penalty. The teachings and work of a Redeemer, the 
necessity of a change of character in conversion, the impor- 
tance of right living, the obligations of love—these provoke 
little dissent and may be retained and coéxist as beliefs along 
with a half-fledged materialism. And it need not be regarded 
as strange if this mongrel system, half materialistic and half 
evangelistic, sometimes has abettors who regard themselves 
better and more intelligent Christians than those who receive 
Christianity in its native wholeness and simplicity. 

5. The Exaggerated Humanitarianism of the day tends also to 
the softening, and often to the rejection of Retribution. The 
philosophy is this: Happiness is our being’s end and aim. 
The promotion of happiness in the form of comfort is the 
grand design of the Divine Government. The sum of all 
Christian duty is therefore to relieve suffering, to ameliorate 
man’s condition by healing his diseases, by clothing and feed- 
ing him, by providing a comfortable home for him, by remov- 
ing even from prison life all aspects of severity, and by making 
judicial sentences as light as possible: also by well-planned 
hospitals for the insane, the deaf and dumb, the idiotic, the 
orphaned, and the aged. Many of those enterprises are carried 
forward by none with more zeal and self-sacrifice than by our 
best balanced Christians. But there are Reformers connected 
with those movements who seem to think that if people are 
only made comfortable, or if life can be made a holiday, then 
the perfect state is attained. Hence their philosophy rules out 
all disciplinary and probationary ends, whereby character 
grows heroic, and wholesome suffering follows waste, and 
wickedness. “God made man to enjoy himself.”.. “ Moral 
considerations have their places, but only as subordinate to 
enjoyment.” A world of suffering hereafter is utterly incon- 
sistent with such a system. The grossly wicked are only to 
be subjected to some remedial agencies; for wickedness is 
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simply a disease to be cured by comfort and education. At 
most sin is a misfortune, demanding pity rather than chastise- 
ment. Much less does it deserve retribution as a transgression 
of law. Now there is a vast deal of this humanitarian senti- 
mentalism abroad that not only sets itself to soften down pen- 
alty for crime against the State, and to clamor for pardons be- 
fore sentences expire, but takes defiant issue with Scripture in 
respect to future punishment, branding it as inexpressibly 
cruel. And it is easy to see that wherever this rose-water 
humanitarianism holds sway, it lightens moral obligation, pal- 
liates sin, and seeks to undermine a retributive government. 

6. In this connection, and upon the same plane, another 
cause is working in a like direction, we mean the Effeminacy 
of the Age. Itis an ease-loving age, an age of luxury, of ex- 
travagant expenditures-to please the fancy and gratify the 
appetites. Even our literature is infected with it. The taste 
of the people at large finds little relish in philosophy and the- 
ology, in those logical wrestlings which were the pastime of 
our fathers. Great themes are not tolerated in the pulpit; no 
great questions of metaphysics or morals draw popular or 
paying audiences; few books, comparatively, are drawn from 
our public libraries except such as may be classed under light 
reading, chiefly novels and works merely gossipy or sentimen- 
tal. “Sweetness and light” have usurped the place of strength 
and profundity. 

There is no mighty struggle over fundamental principles 
taxing the public mind as during the Reformation in Germany, 
the Puritan movement in England, or in our own Slaveholder’s 
Rebellion. The minds of men have become supine, and crave 
ease. They are clamorous for small work and large pay. They 
are fain to accept easy and agreeable solutions of the difficult 
questions that pertain to our moral relations and deserts. It 
was remarked during the late war, that never until then had 
the imprecatory Psalms seemed to have place in the Word of 
God. When, however, during that struggle we read (e. g.) 
the thirty-fifth Psalm, we could see that at such times we 
needed just such a medium of devotion. “Plead my cause, O 
Lord, with them that strive with me; fight against them that 
fight against me. Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand 
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up for my help. Draw out the spear, and stop the way against 
them that persecute me; say unto my soul, I am thy salva- 
tion. Let them be confounded and put to shame that seek 
after my soul ; let them be turned back and brought to confu- 
sion that devise my heart. Let them be as chaff before the 
wind ; and let the angel of the Lord chase them. Let their 
way be dark and slippery ; and let the angel of the Lord per- 
secute them.” Surfeiting, worldly comfort, and the wish to be 
relieved of profound thought and hard labor, evidently cause 
a loss of moral stamina; moral distinctions are bereft of their 
significance, and the idea of penal retribution causes a revul- 
sion, and eventually drops out of faith. No doubt many have 
fallen into the snares of unbelief through this cause. “ Their 
eyes stand out with fatness: they have more than heart could 
wish. They set their mouth against the heavens and their 
tongue walketh through the earth.” 

7. Socialistic principles have done much, especially among 
the lower classes, to cause this decay of faith in punishment. 
This is so obvious that we hardly need to dwell upon it. Social- 
ism - begins by a protest of the toiling classes against their 
employers. It seeks for justice and kindness as between man 
and man. ‘Thus far it is right and safe. But at its next move 
it sets the poor against the rich, and labor against capital. 
Having gained power by association, it demands as its right a 
share of the wealth, and if the demand is not granted it is 
ready to tear down the lawful safeguards of property, and to 
trample upon all authority. Thus it becomes a formidable foe 
to civil order and religion. It knows no law but impulse. It 
recognizes no penalties except its own visitations upon those 
who oppose its methods of redress. The civil magistrate, the 
minister of religion, the incumbents of the learned profes- 
sions, the rich, the cultured, the religious classes generally— 
even God himself—present no claim to consideration. It is a 
reign of ignorance, of recklessness, of irreligion. And wher- 
ever it sets up its control, not only the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment is swept away, but all divine authority. And so far as 
the denial of this doctrine has gained prevalence among pro- 
fessedly Christian people belonging to the laboring classes, it is, 
in our view, largely owing to the inroads of Socialism, which, 
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under a religious guise, threatens to undermine all healthful re- 
gard to the divine authority. To this extent Socialism is 
clamor against righteous law and its instituted sanctions. 

8. So far as this denial exists among considerate and devout 
Christians, in large measure it is a reaction and a protest against 
certain obnoxious teachings of the Church upon this subject. A 
full and intelligent presentation of this point would require as 
much space as is covered by this entire Article, and therefore 
we shall only indicate our views. 

The Scriptures, we hold, teach that all men are to live eter- 
nally, and that the incorrigibly wicked are to be forever ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God, and to be subjected to all the 
suffering involved in such exclusion, whatever that may be. 
Generally, in the Bible, the suffering is put in the negative 
form of privation of the good they would have enjoyed had they 
proved loyal to God and truth. Whenever the suffering is put 
in the positive form, as in many cases it is, we think fair argu- 
ment will show that it is suffering endured as the natural con- 
sequence of sin. It is not evil inflicted directly by the hand of 
atormentor. It is not a doom under which a soul is compul- 
sorily shut down. The man is damned, but he is damning him- 
self by placing himself under the action of retributive laws. 
And the damnation lasts of course as long as his evil disposition 
lasts. Should he repent and turn from sin to God, his damnation 
would doubtless end. That such a change will ever occur, the 
Scriptures give no encouragement. But the principle is no less 
true, and no less honorable to the character aud government of 
God than if it were certain that such a change takes place. 

Contrast this statement of the doctrine with the dogma of a 
hell of literal fire and brimstone; of excruciating torture 
directly inflicted by the hand of God, which has been ortho- 
dox doctrine in the Catholic church, and through it in the 
churches of the Reformation. Think of the exaggerations in 
the teachings of many Protestant divines, both European and 
American, and of not a few revival preachers of recent times? 
Think of this repulsive view in connection with the doctrines 
of absolute natural inability, of unconditional reprobation, of 
limited atonement and irresistible grace as taught in some of 
the old Confessions? Think of the inevitable sequences of 
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infant damnation, the perdition of the unevangelized, the 
necessary doom of men who, prior to their personal choice, 
came into the world depraved, utterly averse to good, and disa- 
bled from doing right—men who never were elected, for whom 
Christ has made no atonement, and in behalf of whom the 
Holy Spirit puts forth no renewing power. Nothing has made 
Universalists, or has turned men over to the delusions of con- 
ditional immortality and annihilation, so rapidly and in such 
numbers, as citations from the old creeds and the deliverances 
of orthodox teachers. These errorists could boast of only a 
fractional success in spreading heresy, if the medizval theol- 
ogy had not furnished them with such materials. Addressed 
to minds unused to investigation, such materials furnish 
appeals, ad invidiam, which no logic can meet. 

It is painful to utter these criticisms upon the orthodox sym- 
bols, to which, in great part, the writeradheres. But in study- 
ing this subject and watching the arguments and appeals of the 
advocates of Universalism and Annihilation, we are convinced 
that their success in spreading heterodoxy is due more to the 
prejudice they create against these repulsive exaggerations, than 
to the force of their arguments. And what is now needed is, 
for us to see the errors into which our predecessors have fallen 
and frankly to acknowledge them, and so present the scriptural 
argument as to sustain the doctrine of punishment as germane 
and even necessary to the Gospel system. 

Without extending these specifications further, such causes 
seem fully to account for the recent decline of faith in this 
orthodox doctrine. And these causes all lie outside of the 
fundamental principles on which that doctrine rests. Their 
operation may be nullified by a return to a stronger faith in 
Divine Revelation, by more honest.and reverent methods of 
interpretation, by a sounder mental philosophy, and a more 
rational social science; and especially by removing from the 
doctrine itself the unsightly incrustations which have brought 
it into dishonor. 
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ArticLe IV.—PHILLIPS BROOKS AS A PREACHER, 
BOTH IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 


Ir is rare good fortune to students in a difficult art to have 
as teacher an acknowledged master of it, both in theory and in 
practice. And the more difficult the art, the greater the need 
of such an instructor. But what art is more difficult than that 
of persuading men to be reconciled to God, warning and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom that he may be presented perfect 
in Christ Jesus? 

Among those who stand in the very front rank of the many 
thousand preachers in our country, the “Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston,” is eminent. When, therefore, the press put 
into the hands of these thousands of ministers his “ Lectures 
on Preaching delivered before the Divinity School of Yale 
College,” and soon after a volume of his “ Sermons,” they were 
eagerly read by this army of preachers, that by scanning both 
his theory and his practice, they might learn the secret of the 
great preacher’s success. It may not be uninstructive to look 
somewhat carefully into these volumes with this same end in 
view—to note the homiletic principles which the author lays 
down as the basis of ali good preaching, and then to see how 
he embodies them in his discourses. It may be well to look at 
these Lectures on Preaching in the order in which they stand 
in the volume. But it should be remarked that it was farthest 
from the author's intention to give in them a full course of 
lectures on homiletics, but simply, as he modestly says—in ac- 
cordance with the design of the lectureship—to tell of his own 
life in the ministry—of the principles by which he had only 
half consciously been living and working for many years, 

Since it seems impossible properly to notice these Lectures 
without going somewhat fully into details, the indulgence of 
the reader is asked in this respect. 

In the first of the eight lectures comprising the course, in 
which the author treats of “‘ The Two Elements in Preaching,” 
truth and personality, it would seem that the definition of 
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preaching with which he opens the discussion, covers too much 
ground. “ Preaching is the communication of truth by man 
to men.” This would make the communication of truth of 
whatever kind by man to men, preaching. Had truth been 
limited to religious or Christian truth, there would be no ob- 
jection to the definition. 

This lecture is one of great value, and contains the germs of 
the lectures which follow. Divine truth and the preacher's 
personality are admirably set forth as the two chief elements in 
preaching, and the more perfectly they are blended, the greater 
the power of the pulpit. The preacher who would sway and 
whould the people must ever remember that he has both a mes- 
sage to give and witness to bear, and that the more fully these 
characteristics appear in his preaching, the more powerful it 
will be. If he come forth from the Divine presence to speak 
to the people as a messenger from God, with mind intent on 
his message and heart aglow with it, he cannot fail to speak in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power. In closing this lec- 
ture the author well says that the world will not hear its best 
preaching, while “there is more of God’s truth for men to 
know,” and while “it is possible for the men who utter it to 
become more pure and godly.” 

Having discussed in general terms the two main elements in 
preaching—religious truth and the personality of the preacher, 
—the author proceeds in his second and third lectures to en- 
large with much justness and force on his second point under 
the head of ‘“ The Preacher himself,” and “ The Preacher in his 
Work.” In answering the question—‘ What sort of a man 
may be a minister,”—he gives it as his conviction “that the 
ministry can never have its true dignity or power till it is cut 
aloof from mendicancy,—till young men whose hearts are set on 
preaching make their way to the pulpit by the same energy 
and through the same difficulties which meet countless young 
men on their way to business and the bar.” If the withhold- 
ing of aid from needy students would in time fill our pulpits 
with an able and efficient ministry, it were 


“a consummetion 
Devoutly to be wished,” 
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and the sooner all pecuniary assistance to young men strug- 
gling to prepare for the ministry is cut off the better. 

But it is to be feared that the result would be not a higher 
order of pulpit talent and efficiency, but a general lowering of 
the present standard of ministerial education, and the crowding 
into our pulpits of men with as little intellectual training 
as have the majority of those who are surging into the profes- 
sions of law and medicine. And, to say the least, it admits of 
a reasonable doubt whether the men who prove failures in the 
medical and legal professions be not as many in proportion as 
those who are unsuccessful in the ministry. Our author hav- 
ing forcibly and suggestively set forth as essential qualities if 
a preacher, personal piety, mental and spiritual unselfishness, 
hopefulness, good physical condition, and enthusiasm, pro- 
ceeds to speak with great justness as well as felicity of expres- 
sion, of his preparation for the work, which should include a 
good knowledge of special studies, of doctrine with reference 
to its being taught, as also the power of appropriating 
out of everything the elements of true instruction. On 
this last point he speaks words which are indeed “apples 
of gold,” when he urges “a true devotion to our work, which 
will not let us leave it fora moment when once ordained ; 
preachers once and preachers always; but a conception of our 
work so large that everything which a true man has a right to 
do or to know may have some help to render it.” 

Equally correct and forcible seems the author in his setting 
forth as the elements of personal power which will make a 
preacher successful in his ministry, uprightness, freedom from 
self-consciousness, genuine respect for his people, enjoyment 
of his work, gravity and courage; and in his warning the 
preacher of the dangers of self-indulgence, and self-conceit. 

The lecture on “ The Preacher in his Work ” is full of valu- 
able suggestions. He must be a good pastor if he would be a 
good preacher, must know his people and their needs, and be in 
hearty love and sympathy with them—at once their leader and 
brother. And then, he should have such method and system 
in his studies and teachings as will not only keep him from 
resorting to unworthy expedients to gain so-called success, but 
also make his ministry the most instructive and fruitful. 
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Having set forth to us his conception of what the preacher 
should be, the author gives us in his fourth lecture his ‘“ Idea 
of the Sermon.” And it is an idea worthy of the man. The 
true sermon comes into being not as a work of art, but for a 
purpose—the saving of the souls of men. The frequent mis- 
conception of the sermon as a work of art has done great 
injury to preaching, but the idea of it as existing solely for 
the salvation of men, gives to the pulpit great freedom and 
power. 

While the ideal sermon should be thoroughly alive with the 
personality of the preacher, it should not be “ autobiographical,” . 
but, as the author finely says, “the truth should go out as the 
shot goes, carrying the force of the gun with it, but leaving 
the gun behind.” 

The outery against what is termed doctrinal preaching can 
be traced, the lecturer thinks, to such preaching often having 
apparently no practical end in view. “It means,” he says, 
“that men who are looking for a law of life and an inspiration 
of life are met by a theory of life. Much of our preaching is 
like delivering lectures upon medicine to sick people.” While 
the lecturer insists on doctrine as the foundation of all effect- 
ive preaching, he would have the preacher's eye fixed not on 
the production of “a faith that consists in the believing of 
propositions,” but on ‘‘a faith that is personal loyalty to Christ.” 

This conception of a sermon as a unit of elements, no one 
of which can be absent without injury to the discourse is such 
that he regards the ordinary classifications of sermons—“ expos- 
itory, topical, practical, hortatory,” and the like, as “of little 
consequence.’ “I frankly say, that to my mind, the sermon 
seems a unit, and that no sermon seems complete that does not 
include all these elements, and that the attempt to make a ser- 
mon of one sort alone mangles the idea and produces a one- 
sided thing.” 

Of course it does, and we think it would be hard to find 
a man having a scintilla of homiletic knowledge, who would 
not agree with our author. But he seems to imagine that 
“expository preaching ” must be wholly expository, and argu- 
mentative preaching purely argumentative—a view which it 
would be difficult to find taken in any treatise on homiletics. 
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All that is claimed for such classification of sermons—as for 
example, the explanatory, the argumentative, and the persua- 
sive—is a convenient and proper way of designating sermons 
according to the method in which the theme is chiefly devel- 
oped, whether by exposition, by argument, and the like. If 
the topic of a sermon is developed mainly by the argumenta- 
tive process, it is termed an argumentative discourse ; if mainly 
by the expository, it is called an expository discourse. Yet 
the other elements which should be present in every good ser- 
mon are not thereby excluded. But “the difference of forms,” 


the author thinks, “does not really make a difference of ser- 


mons.” This we think should be admitted, if the ground of 
such classification lie, as some make it, either in the nature of 
the subject, or in the manner of treating the text, but not 
if it lie in the very warp and woof of the development of 
the subject. “The Expository Lectures on the Epistles to 
the Corinthians,” by Rev. F. W. Robertson, of whom as a 
preacher, our author has justly a high appreciation, are fine 
examples of the expository development, yet all the other ele- 
ments of a good sermon are wrought into them.. So eminently 
practical are they, that they touch human life at almost every 
point. A classification of sermons which, the lecturer thinks, 
would be of use, might be made according “to the side on 
which a sermon approaches and undertakes to convince the 


. human mind. Every reality of God may be recognized by us 


in its beauty, its righteousness, or its usefulness.” Hence, these 
three representations would produce three different species of 
sermons,—an ingenious classification somewhat similar to that 
of Theremin, grounded on the ethical ideas addressed—duty, 
virtue, and happiness. 

As to “the true subjects of sermons,” the lecturer has, we 
think, very just and intelligent views. “Preaching Christ,” 
includes in its sweep not only all the relations of man to God, 
but also of man to his fellow-men. The pulpit has the right, 
and it should exercise the right, to take cognizance of whatever 
concerns man’s well-being either in this world or in the world 
to come. But the personal differences of ministers should be 
regarded, and each allowed to work in his own way for the 
good cause. The method, too, in which the pulpit approaches 
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the topics of the time should be to strike rather at the seat of 
the great disease of evil than at its symptoms, and also while 
it treats all kinds of evil practices as “ tasts,” it should “ strike 
at the symptoms always for the sake of the disease.” 

The fifth lecture, on “The Making of the Sermon,” is packed 
full of good sense and fruitful suggestions. “The elements 
which determine the make of any particular sermon are three, 
the preacher, the materials, and the audience,” and every true 
sermon will vary as each of these elements shall change. 
Hence, the sermons of a true preacher will be varied, timely, 
fresh, and full of life. The selection of the topic of a sermon 
should ordinarily be made, the lecturer says, before the selec- 
tion of a text. But whether the subject or the text be first 
chosen, will depend largely, we think, upon the preacher's 
mental habits and studies. If he be wont to study by topics, 
he will naturally carry the same habit into his preaching, and 
select his themes before his texts, if he be a close student of 
the sacred scriptures, especially in the original tongues, he will 
generally find in them the subjects of his discourses, and if he 
be given to pastoral visitation, he will very likely find many 
of his themes for the pulpit among his people. But it would 
seem that the ideal sermon ought to come to its theme from the 
text, and not come to its text from the theme, for the text is the 
seed out of which the topic of the true sermon germinates. 

The author thinks that the two chief difficulties in the way 
of the preacher obtaining an abundant supply of themes, lie in 
“ta sterility of his own mind,” and in “a stilted and unnatural 
idea of what the sermon he is going to write must be,” and he 
adds as tersely as wisely, “ Never tolerate any idea of the dig- 
nity of a sermon which will keep you from saying anything in 
it which you ought to say, or which your people ought to hear. 
It is the same folly as making your chair so fine that you dare 
not sit down in it.” 

The lecturer believes that “ this wrong notion about sermons” 
has led to the prevalent talk about the excessive amount of 
preaching, and the impossibility of producing two sermons 
every week, in opposition to which he strongly and keenly 
says: ‘‘It is impossible, if by a sermon you intend a finished 
oration. It is as impossible to produce that twice, as it is 
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undesirable to produce it once a week. But that a man who 
lives with God, whose delight is to study God’s words in the 
Bible, in the world, in history, in human nature, who is think- 
ing about Christ, and man, and salvation every day, that he 
should not be able to talk about these things of his heart, seri- 
ously, lovingly, thoughtfully, simply, for two half hours every 
week, is inconceivable, and I do not believe it.” Nothing 
could be better said than this, and yet it must be admitted that 
a young pastor, fresh from the Seminary, and hardly ripened 
into manhood, with comparatively little knowledge, and less 
experience, with scanty library, and with no more knowledge 
of the Scriptures in the original than the few chapters he 
read with his teachers, and brought face to face twice each 
week with an intelligent audience, usually including several 
hearers as well educated as himself, whom he is expected to 
instruct, interest, and influence in religious truth, has a peculiarly 
hard lot during the first years of his pastorate. The young lawyer 
or physician grows slowly into large practice from the smallest 
beginnings, but the young minister must leap at a bound into 
all the duties of the sacred office. It is like a young lawyer 
plunging at once into the difficult cases before the higher 
courts, and bearing upon his shoulders the responsibilities of 
the veteran barrister; and that under this terrible strain more 
young ministers do not utterly break down and become phys- 
ical wrecks, is one of the marvels of Divine Providence. 

In selecting the particular topic on which to discourse, our 
author recommends that the preacher decide in view of these 
three considerations named in the order of their importance: 
the peculiar needs of his people, the symmetry of all his 
preaching, and the bent of his inclination. Would it not be 
well also to add as a fourth consideration which should often 
influence his decision—a special providence of God? There 
are times when God speaks to a community most impressively 
by his providence, throwing light on the declarations of his 
word, and urging them powerfully on the heart. A wise 
preacher will avail himself of these occasions to impress upon 
his hearers the lessons which these providences teach. We 
would also add—what hardly needs mention—that the circum- 
stances which should have influence in the selection of a sub- 
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ject will not be found in practice to clash, if a preacher will 
but keep himself in close sympathy with his people. For then, 
being subject to the same influences as his congregation, he 
will be similarly affected by them. 

The author comes next to speak of the preacher’s prepara- 
tion for the sermon whose subject has been chosen. ‘ This,” 
he says, “ought to consist mostly in bringing together and 
arranging, and illuminating, a knowledge of the subject and 
thought about it which has already been in the possession of the 
preacher. The less of special preparation that is needed for a 
sermon, the better the sermon is.” He would have the preacher 
an earnest student of truth for truth’s sake, and not because he 
wants it for his next sermon. The preacher who is always 
depending on what he can get from the last book he takes up, 
for materials of the discourse he is preparing, will always be 
crude in thought, superficial, and unsatisfactory. He regards 
“ constant quotations in sermons, a sign of the same crudeness.” 
Hence, he would have the preacher’s life “a life of large 
accumulation,” from which he may be drawing at pleasure. 
These suggestions we regard as very just, and of great value 
to him who would be a well-furnished and effective preacher. 
Tacitus, in his “ Dialogue on Orators ” takes the same view of 
the necessity of varied and ample knowledge to the greatest 
success of the orator, when he says, ‘The knowledge which 
we have of many departments of learning, adorns us even 
when discussing a subject not included ia those branches, 
and, where you would least think it, shines out and becomes 
evident.” 

While the lecturer does not regard texts in preaching as 
necessary, he recommends that they be used always as “win- 
dows” through which to discern the truth. “Go up and 
look through them, and then tell the people what you see.” 
And he adds, “They are like golden nails to hold our 
preaching to the Bible.” This, we think, a very fine illus- 
tration of a very false theory. Preaching that has thus to 
be nailed to the Bible to make it adhere to it, will have at 
best only a surface connection. Rather let the text be not 
a nail, but a seed inclosing the germ which shall spring forth 
and develop into the sermon.’ 
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The suggestions on the style of sermons are especially val- 
uable. The matter should always control the style which 
should be “at once characteristic and free.” “A true style,” 
most graphically says our author, “is like a suit of the finest 
chain armor, so strong that the thought can go into battle 
with it, but so flexible that it can hold the pencil in its steel 
fingers for the most delicate painting.” To attain such a style, 
the preacher would do well “to write something besides ser- 
mons,” and carefully to avoid servile imitation, which, while 
it copies the worst characteristics of another’s style, deprives 
the copyist of much of his own power. 

The question whether the sermon should be written or 
unwritten, is of little importance in the lecturer's estimation, if 
the discourse has been properly prepared ; and while the man- 
ner in which it comes before the people should be left largely 
to the fact “that some men are made for manuscripts and 
some for the open platform,” he recommends wisely, we 
think, that a preacher use equally both methods, since each 
will help the other. 

Another question our author regards as far more important 
—whether a sermon at the time of its preparation was “con- 
scious of an audience.” If so, it is “enthusiastic, personal, 
and warm,” and these qualities will stay even in a written ser- 
mon. 

Near the close of this lecture reference is made to evident 
divisions in a sermon—a consideration of which it would seem 
should have come earlier in the lecture—and we are glad to 
see that our author has both the good sense and the good 
knowledge of homiletics to say, “True liberty in writing 
comes by law, and the more thoroughly the outlines of your 
work are laid out, the more freely your sermon will flow, like 
an unwasted stream between its well-built banks.” “Give 
your sermon an orderly, consistent progress, and do not hesi- 
tate to let your hearers see it distinctly, for it will help them 
first to understand, and then to remember what you say.” 

The sixth lecture on ‘ The Congregation,” is characterized 


by a fine discrimination and analysis of the preacher’s congre- 
gation into its various elements, and a felicitous setting forth of 
the proper method of approaching each class of hearers; but 
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since it comes less directly within our present purpose, we 
omit further notice. 

The lecture on “The Ministry of our Age,” is one of the 
best of the course, and is full of valuable suggestions. Indeed, 
we do not know where, within the same compass, anything on 
this subject can be found more to the point and better said, 
and we find ourselves in hearty agreement, in the ‘main, with 
the lecturer. Although no sketch can do tolerable justice to 
the thought, yet the briefest outline may be attempted as neces- 
sary to our purpose. While the minister of the Word has 
a message which never changes, he should carefully adapt it to 
the ever-varying age in which he lives, constantly watching its 
currents of thought, and quick to make them serve his end. 
“Truth and timeliness together make the full preacher,” and 
the last should be always made subordinate to the first. The 
main characteristics of our age which affect the preacher’s 
work are its fatalism, with consequent hopelessness, pervading 
in some form all classes of society, its tolerant treatment of 
partial truth and error, its relation to the minister and to the 
Bible. The first the preacher should attempt to overcome not 
by taking issue with scientists in their own domain—for which 
he is not competent—but by a positive preaching of Christ as 
a personal Saviour—a kind of preaching of which no age ever 
stood in greater need than our own. And yet the preacher 
should not be indifferent to what the best minds of the age are 
thinking in every department of study. He should watch this 
thinking, try to understand it, and make it serve his message. 
These views, which are more fully set forth by our author in 
his article on “The Pulpit and Popular Skepticism,” in the 
March number of the Princeton Review for 1879, we think very 
just, and of great value to the young preacher. 

As to the question how to treat partial truth and error of 
which our age is especially tolerant, while our author would 
have the minister “inculcate positive belief,” he would also 
have him “always insist on looking and on making his people 
look on doctrines not as ends but means, and so if other men 
less perfectly reach the same ends by means of other doctrines, 
he will be able to rejoice in their attainment of the end with- 
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out doing dishonor to, or valuing one whit the less the truth 
which as it seems to him leads more directly and fully to the 
great attainment.” In opposition to the tendency of the age 
in its great “commercial, social and political movements” to 
exalt second causes above the first, the preacher should see that 
“the church herself is true to her belief in God as the source 
of all power,” and should not forget that “the preachers that 
have been the most powerful have been the most spiritual.” 

In the changed attitude of the people toward the ministry, 
our author sees nothing to be deplored, but holds that “the 
Christian ministry has still in men’s esteem all that is essen- 
tially valuable, and all that is really good.” But he cautions 
the preacher against the two great faults, on the one hand, of 
ignoring this change, and asserting his own authority for the 
truth which he utters, and, on the other, of “the constant 
desire to make people hear us who seem determined to forget 
us, .. . the fault of the sensational preaching.” 

The indifference of the people to the Bible and their igno- 
rance of its truths, are caused largely, our author believes, by a 
reaction from former blind faith in its saving power, the multi- 
plicity of other books, the looking on the Bible as the clergy’s 
book, the “ fantastical treatment” of it by not a few preach- 
ers, and by unbiblical teaching ; and this indifference and igno- 
rance he would have us overcome by putting forth special 
effort in every possible way to make men know the Bible, but 
above all by showing them “that we are men of the Bible,” 
and possess something of the character which we set before 
them in our preaching. 

The lecture on “The Value of the Human Soul,” fitly 
closes the course, for, as the author impressively shows, a 
preacher’s power must largely lie in his felt appreciation of its 
sublime possibilities of culture and attainment, and so of the 
infinite harm no less than pain that will come to it if lost. If 
we were to venture a criticism on this part of the lecture, it 
would be that the definition of the value of the human soul— 
the setting forth at length in what it consists—should have 
come in at the beginning of the lecture and not near its close. 
The just conception which the Saviour had of the value of the 
soul, our author regards as “the central power of his ministry.” 
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No other preacher ever had so vivid a sense of the soul’s 
infinite value as Jesus, and so no other preacher ever had such 
power; and the preacher who shall most nearly gain this 
view, will be the most effective. To this all other motives 
which should animate the preacher cught, the lecturer thinks, 
to be subordinate. This will help to divest the Gospel of 
‘“‘a sort of unnaturalness and incongruity which is very apt 
to cling to it” in the mind of the preacher, and to make him 
discern an “ideal manhood” underlying every “blurred and 
broken character.” Such a sense, too, of the soul’s value gives 
to a preacher constant enjoyment, courage, and simplicity in 
his ministry, while it tends to keep him from “a narrow 
treatment of the souls under his care,” and from holding back 
from them what he has found to be true, because he fears it 
may possibly do them harm. On this last point we would have 
spoken somewhat more guardedly even than the lecturer. The 
tendency of the pulpit would now seem to be rather toward 
radicalism than conservatism of doctrine, and a minister should, 
we think, be sure beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the new 
view he has gained is a part of the great whole of divine truth 
before he preaches it to his people, especially if his best judg- 
ment leads him to fear that it may do them injury. 

Against this just conception of the value of the soul, our 
age, the author thinks, has two characteristic tendencies—the 
tendency of its philosophy to busy itself mainly with man’s 
physical history, and of its philanthropic disposition to care 
mainly for his material well-being—which tendencies he would 
have the preacher thwart chiefly by learning to value aright his 
own soul, by having all his theology “colored with the pre- 
ciousness of the human soul,” and by constantly working for the 
souls of others; and he appropriately brings the lecture to a 
close by modestly giving his own experience in the ministry in 
testimony of the truth of his theory. 

These lectures are characterized throughout by broad and 
sturdy manliness, abundant good sense, deep religious convic- 
tions, wide knowledge of human nature, and large experience 
in the ministry, and they cannot fail to be stimulating and 
helpful to preachers. 

We have given this perhaps too full résumé of these lec- 
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tures, because it seemed that only in this way could their many 
excellencies and few defects be properly noted. Let us now 
turn from the lecturer to the preacher, to see how he embodies 
his homiletic principles in his Sermons. 

The twenty sermons which make up the volume before us, 
and that are affectionately dedicated by the author “To the 
Three Parishes which it has been his privilege to serve—The 
Church of the Advent, Philadelphia, The Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, and Trinity Church, Boston,” may -be 
justly regarded as the best representatives of his preaching 
throughout his successful pastorates. It may be well to look 
at them in the order of the chief parts of a sermon. 

The texts of these discourses are not hackneyed, but fresh, 
varied and attractive, and are practical rather than doctrinal. 
Four of them have special adaptation to festivals of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

In the introductions of his sermons Mr. Brooks is peculiarly 
felicitous. He often opens his discourses with fresh and orig- 
inal thoughts suggested by the text, by which we are easily, 
rapidly, and delightfully led to the topic to be treated. Some- 
times he interweaves with his own reflections a graphic sketch 
of the character or occasion, making it stand out before us with 
great vividness, often disclosing what we had overlooked. He 
has no set way of approaching his theme, but comes to it in 
a great variety of ways, and with natural and appropriate 
thoughts. 

Our author’s expositions are few, because not needed, but 
those given well set forth the thought of the text. They are 
put in concrete rather than in abstract forms, are full of life, 
and conduct the hearer with interest unabated to the topics of 
discussion. 

The subjects of these sermons seem, in general, to have been 
suggested by their texts, and are drawn from them with more 
or less directness, while to four of them the texts appear to 
have been fairly accommodated (Sers. VII., IX., XIV., XVI). 
But in the statement of some of his themes, the author seems 
open to criticism. While some of them are set forth so promi- 
nently, clearly, and tersely, as both to arrest attention and to 
remain fixed in memory, others are given so little prominence, 
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and expressed in such terms, as neither to be readily perceived 
nor easily remembered. In two or three instances the preacher 
makes these defects of statement worse by giving either what 
almost seems two subjects, or two forms of somewhat the same 
subject. The theme of sermon IV., from the text, 2 Timothy, 
iv. 7, “I have kept the faith,” he states thus: “ We want, 
then, to consider the condition of one who, having thus learned 
and held a positive faith, continues to hold it,—holds it to the 
end” (p. 60). But instead of going on to speak of this condi- 
tion of one who continues to hold a positive faith, he proceeds 
to enlarge on what might seem another subject—the kind of 
faith which one can continue to hold—and which he himself 
toward the close of the sermon states correctly thus: “ And 
now have we not reached some idea of the faith which it is 
possible for a mau to keep?” (p. 70). In sermon XX., from the 
text, Gal. v. 16, “This I say then, walk in the spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfill the lusts of the flesh,” the theme is first given 
thus: “ The point that strikes us in this passage, and the point 
which I want to make my subject of this morning, is the posi- 
tiveness of Paul’s morality” (p. 355)—a theme which he so 
generalizes in the discussion as to treat of almost another sub- 
ject which he himself near the end of his sermon states thus: 
“Indeed, how through the whole life of Jesus the subject that 
I am preaching to you about to-day, the positiveness of the 
Divine Life, found its abundant illustration ” (p. 368). 

In one or two instances the subject is not coéxtensive with 
the text. In sermon XV., from the text, Matt. iv. 4, “It is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone,” the topic discussed 
includes not only this negative statement, but also the positive, 
set forth in the latter clause of the verse—“ but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”—which should, 
therefore, have formed a part of the text. In sermon XVIL, 
from the text, John xvii. 24, “ Father, I will that they also 
whom Thou hast given me, be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory,” the subject as given by the title— 
‘‘Christ’s Wish for Man "—is too broad for the text, and should 
have been limited to Christ’s Wish for His People. This too 
general statement, however, the author appears not to follow 
closely in his development of the theme. 
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The plans of Mr. Brooks’s discourses are often original and 
unique. We are, at times, agreeably surprised by his fresh 
and unusual treatment of a theme. He has no set method 
of discussing subjects, but sets them forth with remarkable 
flexibility of treatment. Fully possessed of the thought which 
he is to utter, and vividly seeing the point that he wishes to 
make, he arranges his materials in a masterly way to accom- 
plish his purpose. His plans seem always servitors to the end 
in view. Four of them naturally assume the textual form. 
Not infrequently he first treats the materials which he is.to 
use, in a free and general way, so as to bring out the points 
which he is afterwards to make—advancing, for example, from 
particulars to generals, and from the domain of nature to that 
of grace,—and then massing these materials under different 
heads, goes on to discuss them more at length. This method 
he sometimes carries so far as to make the sermon double on 
itself—a fault which he overtops by his affluent treatment. 
(Ser. IV.). In such cases it would seem better to enter at once 
on a discussion of these main heads, and to let the previous 
materials fall into their proper place under their respective 
topics, thus giving greater unity and simplicity to the plan, and 
making it more fully conform to what Theremin calls the 
“Law of Constant Progress.” 

In one or two of his plans he appears to entertain a poetical 
idea of human nature which would hardly seem to have a basis 
in fact. In sermon VL. from the text, Job xv. 11, “ Are the 
consolations of- God small with thee,” having announced as his 
subject, “God as the Consoler,” and most impressively illus- 
trated how “all come, one by one, certainly up to the place in 
life where they need consolation,” he thus prefaces his discus- 
sion of the theme: “ And so let us count nobody out; let us 
all come together and try to find what God’s consolations are ; 
try to find how God consoles His people.” If, now, he had 
limited his plan and development to this last clause, and “ tried 
to find how God consoles His people,’ the plan which he has 
given us could hardly be improved—He consoles them “ by 
the very fact of His existence ;” “by His felt sympathy ;” 
“by His great truths of consolation—education, spirituality, 
and immortality ;” and “ by showing His sympathy by some 
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strong act ”—by answering prayer for spiritual renewal, or, as he 
tersely gives these heads in his recapitulation, by “ His exist- 
ence, His sympathy, His truth, His power.” But he so treats 
these topics as to make them apply to all men—to “a thought- 
ful and conscientious atheist””—and not simply to God’s peo- 
ple—a treatment for which we think there is not sufficient 
warrant either in Scripture or in human experience. The 
sacred Word represents the carnal mind as “enmity against 
God,” and the wicked as saying unto God, “ Depart from us, 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways,” and human 
experience abundantly bears witness to the truthfulness of 
this inspired description of our race by nature. We very 
much doubt whether any man in his natural condition of 
alienation from God ever found consolation in contemplating 
God’s existence or God’s truth. It is only by hearty repent- 
ance for his sins, and by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an all-sufficient Saviour from his sins, that any man comes 
into such a spiritual condition and union with God through 
Christ, that he can find any sort of “consolation” in “ God’s 
existence, sympathy, truth, and power.” Only when he can 
truly say, ‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and there is 
none upon earth that I desire besides Thee,” will the Divine 
existence, sympathy, truth and power be to him both a consola- 
tion and a joy. And this view the preacher seems himself to 
take, when near the close of the sermon he says, ‘‘ And so if 
you want consolation you must come to Him” (Christ), .. . 
“you must come to Him, know Him, love Him, serve Him.” 

In the statement of many of the main divisions of his 
plans, our author is far from being a model. It seems strange 
that a preacher who shows himself such an admirable master 
of terse and epigrammatic expression, should so often set forth 
the chief heads of discourses so blindly as sometimes to re- 
quire diligent search to find them. And this is the more sur- 
prising when we remember that it is quite at variance with the 
instructions in his “ Lectures on Preaching” (p. 178). While in 
some of these sermons the main points are prominently set forth 
in clear and concise language, in others they are given so little 
prominence, and expressed in such lengthened phrase, that they 
must have almost or quite escaped the notice of an ordinary 
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hearer, or made it difficult for him to hold them in memory 
(Sers. IT, VIII, XTX., XX.). But the usual admirable recapitu- 
lation of the main thoughts of the sermon near its close go far 
to remedy this defect. 

When numerals are used—as they rarely are—to indicate 
the introduction of a new topic, we must sometimes descend a 
half or a full page before we reach the point in question. In 
two or three instances a solitary numeral lifts its head above 
the sermon, as the Column of Phocas stands alone amidst the 
waste of the Roman Forum (Sers. X., XIX.). It is possible 
that our preacher may have unconsciously fallen into—what 
seem to us—these defects of form and statement, against which 
as lecturer he has cautioned us, by his constant endeavor to 
avoid whatever might look like a so-called “ sermon-style.” 

In the development of the plans of his sermons, Mr. Brooks 
has little to do with formal reasoning. Indeed, he seems to 
think that not much good is done by argumentation as a means 
of leading men out of their errors into the realm of religious 
truth (pp. 358, 359). In the treatment of topics he makes 
large use of analogy, appeals often to consciousness and expe- 
rience, deals with the concrete rather than the abstract, and 
draws from every quarter most appropriate illustrations to set 
forth and make vivid the thought. One cannot but be struck 
with the marked originality not only of his plans, but also of 
their development. He often delightfully surprises us with 
some new view of an old theme, and frequently robes a thought 
in such shining vestments that it ever after stands luminous 
before us. His mind is so eminently suggestive that, at times, 
it appears to lead him unconsciously into reflections which, 
however attractive and instructive, are aside from the direct 
course of thought in the sermon. Sometimes “these general 
suggestions” should have come in, if at all—as on pages 80, 
81, 82—before the announcement of the subject, and as intro- 
ductory to it, rather than in the development. 

The conclusions in these discourses, though quite informal, 
are models of their kind. They grow naturally out of the 
development of the thought, and bring it to its proper fruitage. 
They are generally brief and to the point. Opening usually 
with an excellent recapitulation of the main topics treated, they 
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so embody the whole thought in an apt illustration as to make 
it stand forth vividly before the hearers, or they show how the 
truths enjoined can be taken up and wrought into the life. 
They are full of manly tenderness and Christian charity. 

Of the style of Mr. Brooks, as seen in these Sermons and 
Lectures, one can scarcely say too much in praise. His com- 
mand of the English language is remarkable. Over it his 
sway is regal. His diction, largely made up of Anglo-Saxon 
words, is copious and varied, and admirably adapted to the 
pulpit. He seems never at a loss for the right words with which 
to set forth a thought, and sometimes does not hesitate to make 
use of such obsolete and unauthorized words as monotonize, 
personalness, purposeful, richen, and the like, if he thinks they 
will best serve his purpose. 

In the construction of terse and epigrammatic sentences he 
is a master. Many of them are worthy of a place in Bartlett’s 
Collection of Familiar Quotations. He often uses the anti- 
thesis to make a thought more forcible, and frequently sur- 
prises us by a happy turn of expression. In the opening of 
his sermon on “ The Man with One Talent,” having sketched 
the men with the five and the two talents as they “‘come up 
with their orderly reports,” he adds: “ And then the poor fel- 
low who had received the one talent comes. He brings his 
napkin, a poor show of carefulness that covers up his careless- 
ness, and holds it out with his talent in it.” 

But especially in the use of appropriate illustrations we re- 
gard Mr. Brooks as well-nigh unsurpassed. Having an affluent 
imagination, exquisite taste, and a vivid perception of the 
manifold relations and correspondences of religious truth to 
man and to nature, he draws from them with remarkable skill, 
fresh, varied, and apt illustrations with which to make clear, 
adorn, and enforce Divine truth. But though he has such 
regal command of appropriate illustrations, he rarely uses them 
when not needed. He does not overload his sermons with 
them. Although he touches with his illustrations nothing 
that he does not adorn, or make to stand forth in clearer light, 
he stops when his end is attained. In these respects his style 
is a fine example of that which he commends in his Lectures. 
“ An illustration is properly used in preaching either to give 
clearness or to give splendor to the utterance of truth” (Lects., 
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p. 175). He would have it make the “truth clear to the un- 
derstanding,” but also “glorious to the imagination.” How 
well he does both is seen in nearly all these sermons. In his 
discourse on ‘‘ The Purpose and Use of Comfort,” he inquires: 
“ Who is the man who, in his bereavement or pain, receiving 
comfort from God radiates it, so that the world is richer by the 
help the Lord has given him? It is the reverent, the unselfish, 
and the humble man. The sunlight falls upon a clod, and the 
clod drinks it in, is warmed by it itself, but lies as black as ever, 
and sheds no light. But the sun touches a diamond and the 
diamond almost chills itself as it sends out in radiance on 
every side the light that has fallen on it. So God helps one 
man bear his pain, and nobody but that one man is a whit the 
richer. God comes to another sufferer, reverent, unselfish, 
humble, and the lame leap, and the dumb speak, and the 
wretched are comforted all around by the radiated comfort of 
that happy soul.” In the sermon on “The Withheld Com- 
pletions of Life,” what illustration from nature can be more 
true, more full of life, and more beautiful than this: “ We are 
like southern plants, taken up to a northern climate and 
planted in a northern soil. They grow there, but they are 
always failing of their flowers. The poor exiled shrub dreams 
by a native longing of a splendid blossom which it has never 
seen, but it is dimly conscious that it ought somehow to pro- 
duce. It feels the flower which it has not strength to make in 
the half-chilled but still genuine juices of its southern nature. 
That is the way in which the ideal life, the life of full com- 
pletions, haunts us all.” 

Our author draws his illustrations with equal abundance and 
felicity from the sea as from the land. In his sermon on “ The 
Consolations of God,” in showing how all come sooner or later 
to need these Divine consolations, he remarks: “The terrible 
disappointment in self, the consciousness of sin, bursts or creeps 
in upon us, and then the hands for the first time are reached 
out for consolation, and the great doors—which we have 
hardly noticed as we passed and repassed on this side of the 
Divine nature, they were shut so close, and we saw so little 
need of entering this way—are flung wide open to take the 
tired and disappointed creature in. It is as if we had sailed 
gayly all day up and down a glorious coast, rejoicing in the 
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winds that swept around its headlands and caught our sails, 
thinking the bolder the coast the better, never asking whether 
there were a place of refuge anywhere; till at last the storm 
burst upon us, and then we never thought the coast so beauti- 
ful as when we saw her open an unexpected harbor, and take 
us into still water behind the rocks that we had been glorying 
in, out of the tempest’s reach.” 

Nor is our preacher less happy in his illustrations from 
human life. Note how vivid as well as truthful they are. In 
his sermon on “The Food of Man,” he thus speaks of our 
Lord’s temptation: “If Christ had yielded, can we not picture 
Him as He descends the mountain? He has tasted bread. 
His knees are strong. His famished body has received new 
vigor, but what a weight is on His soul! How He loathes the 
bread that He has eaten! How beautiful seems the chance 
that He has cast away! Whata terrible defeat! And so one 
wonders if the men who have given up their chance of useful- 
ness and goodness, merely to live an easy life, do not ache 
through all their luxury with the sense of their defeat and of 
all that they have lost? So many of our lives come crawling 
down the mountain, well-fed and comfortable, despising them- 
selves and envying the poor hungry men who still are doing 
some of God’s work, and living the lives He gave them.” 
In his discourse on “ The Shortness of Life,” in urging careful 
discrimination in work, he adds: “ Many men’s souls are like 
omnibuses, stopping to take up every interest or task that holds 
up its finger and beckons them from the sidewalk.” 

Illustrations as apt and graphic as these might be cited from 
this volume of sermons at pleasure. Too many, perhaps, have 
already been given to those who have the volume at hand, but 
it seemed that only by a somewhat extended reference could the 
varied and excellent qualities of the illustrations which form 
so striking a characteristic of these discourses be properly set 
forth. 

These sermons grow on you as you read them again and 
again. Their most marked quality is the noble Christian man- 
liness which everywhere pervadesthem. Their author, though 
seemingly unconscious of it, presents in himself a fine exam- 
ple of the character in a preacher, which in his lectures he sets 
forth as essential to greatest success in the pulpit. His dis- 
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tinctive personality runs through them all. There is in them 
nothing of cant—nothing said because it seemed proper that it 
should be said—but there is the man behind the sermon simply 
telling his hearers out of a full mind and heart what he knows 
and has felt of the great truths of salvation. 

The theology—so far as indicated in these sermons—may be 
said in the main to be of the so-called broad evangelical type. 
The preacher shows his belief in the divinity of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; in the natural alienation of man from 
God ; in Christ as the perfect Saviour; in the necessity of per- 
sonal regeneration by the Holy Spirit; and in a life of peni- 
tence, faith, and purity as the needed preparation for eternal 
felicity. But he prefers to preach about life rather than doc- 
trine, and makes all his preaching centre on Christ as the per- 
sonal, loving, and all-sufficient Saviour. 

Another prominent characteristic of these sermons is their 
originality in both matter and manner. On almost every page 
of them we meet with new, striking, and suggestive thought, 
and fresh and attractive expression. The preacher copies no 
one, but gives his mind and heart free play to utter themselves. 

One cannot fail to note also in these discourses the remarka- 
ble life and vigor shown in the development of the thought, re- 
sulting largely, it would seem, from the vividness with which 
the truth is seen by the preacher. Often the thoughts of the 
sermon, full of life, move forward through the development 
with the onward sweep of a great army, of which though 
there are some stragglers, yet the great body, like General 
Sherman’s army, make their way to the sea. We can readily 
imagine the impression which such sermons as these maké 
when aided by the noble presence, fervid utterance, and intense 
earnestness of the preacher. 

Such seem to us to be the chief of the many excellencies 
and of the few defects of Mr. Brooks’s Lectures and Sermons. 
That they are appreciated by the public is evident from the 
large sale which they have had within the short time since 
they were first issued from the press. We regard them as 
valuable contributions to homiletic literature, and as worthy of 
careful study by him who would preach successfully the 
Gospel of the grace of God. 
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Articte V.—PRINCE METTERNICH IN THE NAPOLE- 
ONIC TIMES. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich ; 1773-1815. Edited by Prince 
Richard Metternich. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1880. 


PROBABLY no memoirs have ever been published which 
have presented their subject in quite so new a light to the 
public as those of Prince Metternich. The impression they 
give of him is, on the whole, just about the reverse of that 
which the world has hitherto had. Where he has been thought 
bad they make him good; where he has been placed second, 
they put him first; where he has been esteemed small, they 
make him great. The niche which the public had made for 
him will no longer hold him. 

It isnot surprising, indeed, that a misconception of Metter- 
nich should have arisen. He is best known at this day as a 
bureaucrat. It was his delicate but powerful and sure hand that 
was stretched over all Austria, and was instrumental outside of 
Austria, to repress every liberal political tendency of his time, 
to check the movements toward nationalization, and to keep 
constitutional government out of Europe. Whether he was a 
statesman or a great patriot, people did not stop to inquire; it 
was granted that he was a fine diplomatist: but that had no rela- 
tion to the greatness or goodness of the man, if, indeed, 
according to the popular notion, it did not show his moral 
obliquity; he was great, too, as a conservative; but that did 
not give him general greatness. What was plain about him 
was that he was a bureaucrat; and perhaps it was only natural 
that people should stop there in thinking about him. For it 
was the latter part of his life with which they were most 
familiar, and it was the latter part of his life which mostly 
exhibited his bureaucratic tendency. The events of 1848 are 
fresh in people’s minds and belong to our period of political 
thought. Those of 1814 are not only more remote in point of 
time, but they belong to a period of political thought which is 
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strange to us, which closed in 1815, and with which we can- 
not become familiar except by an effort. What Metternich 
was to the revolutions of 1848 is clear to us; what he was to 
that of 1815, is not so clear; and we have been apt to judge 
him by that part of his career which we know best. Moreover, 
the revolutions of 1848 and 1849 passed in the broad light of 
day. But much of what Metternich did before 1815 was done 
in the quiet of the cabinet, and only now is brought to light. 
All this has been unfortunate for Prince Metternich’s fame. 
Conservatism has been out of vogue, little of Metternich has 
been known but his conservatism, and people have become 
prejudiced against him; there has been nobody to clear up his 
career, and no means of doing it if any one had wished to. 
Metternich directed that his memoirs should not be published 
until twenty years after his death. They are now brought 
out and the world will have an opportunity to judge him 
truly. 

Beyond doubt, Metternich has been underrated. As to his 
statesmanship, there can be no question. The documents 
which comprise the second volume, place it in the first rank. 
They quite upset the notion that he was clever rather than 
wise. The most startling revelation, however, is that which 
the autobiography, contained in the first volume, makes as to 
the character of the writer. Metternich, the mere schemer, 
the Machiavellian diplomatist, the ambitious courtier, is not to 
be found there. On the contrary, there appears a person who 
constantly makes reference to “ duty,” to a “sense of duty,” to 
“conscience,” to standing on “ principles” and that frankly, to 
a predominant love of the arts and sciences, and of a quiet 
life. Already having been Ambassador at the Hague, he says 
of himself, when at the age of twenty-two, “I have already 
said that the public service presented no attractions for me. I 
had determined to remain in private life and to devote my 
time to the cultivation of learning and science. . . . I 
must also acquaint my readers with other causes which kept 
me aloof from public affairs. Still young, and placed in a 
position which allowed me to observe, from the highest point 
of view, the course of the greatest events, I found that they 
were not conducted as they ought to have been. Les affaires 
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ce sont les hommes ; affairs are only the expression of the fac- 
ulties or the weaknesses of men, of their inclinations and 
their errors, their virtues and their vices. Inaccessible to 
prejudice, and seeking only the truth in everything, my 
modesty did not allow me to find fault with persons in 
power if I was not satisfied with what I saw; on the con- 
trary, | ascribed to the weakness of my own understanding 
and to my inexperience the feeling which forced me to dis- 
approve of the course they had taken. But neither inclina- 
tion nor duty led me to acquire the necessary experience. 
My particular vocation seemed to me to be the cultivation 
of knowledge, especially of the exact and physical sciences, 
which suited my taste particularly. I loved the fine arts, too, 
so that nothing aroused in me any desire to put my free- 
dom into fetters. The diplomatic career might certainly flat- 
ter my ambition, but during all my life I have never been 
accessible to this feeling.” 

Again, “The Congress of Rastadt drew me out of my 
retirement. The Counts of the Westphalian ‘Collegium’ en- 
trusted me with the care of their interests. I undertook the 
charge more from a feeling of duty than in the hope of being 
able to serve a body whose existence was threatened as was 
that of the German Empire. My stay in Rastadt only strength- 
ened me in my opposition to a career which in no wise satis- 
fied my mind and disposition. . . . Was there anything 
to summon me to exchange my peaceful life for a life of activ- 
ity, constrained to move within limits conflicting with my 
spirit of independence and cramping my conscience ?” 

When Metternich was appointed (then twenty-eight years 
old) Ambassador to Dresden, he professed to the Emperor his 
diffidence as to his ability to perform the trust and expressed 
his unwillingness to undertake it. ‘The Emperor received 
my professions,” he says, “ with his accustomed kindness; but 
when he appealed to my patriotism I yielded to his will.” 

In 1806 Metternich received his appointment as Ambassador 
to Paris. Speaking of it he says, ‘The task of representing 
Austria in France, immediately after the Peace of Presburg, 
presented so many difficulties that I feared I should not be 
adequate to them.” He waited on the Emperor and expressed 
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his apprehensions. But the Emperor so reiissured him that 
Metternich could not oppose his master’s wish. “TI was thus 
placed in a position opposed to my inclinations, but being 
determined always to subordinate them to a feeling of duty, 
I endeavored to make clear to myself the line I ought to take. 

I did not, indeed, fear to go wrong, as so many 
had done, from a heated imagination or self- love, for I felt 
myself free from these failings.” 

In 1809 he received a still more important appointment, with 
the same self-distrust. “On the morning of July 8, 1809,” 
just after the battle of Wagram, “I was sent for by the Empe- 
ror. He received me with the following words: ‘Count 
Stadion has just given in his resignation ; I commit the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs to you in his place.’ I begged his 
Majesty not to consider this appointment as definite. ‘Two 
reasons,’ said I, ‘move me to make this request: one is, that 
this is not a favorable moment for changing the ministry ; the 
other, to my mind no less important, that I do not consider 
myself fit for this post. Neither my inclination nor my talents, 
so far as I know them, qualify me for the high functions which 
your Majesty wishes to confide to me. This feeling is not 
based on the difficulties of the moment, but on the knowledge 
which I have of myself. I do not think myself capable of 
steering the vessel of the State in so great an empire; I do not 
wish to do as I have seen done by far more able men than I 
am. I should run the risk of advising badly, and my con- 
science does not allow me to bring this danger upon your 
Majesty and the State.’” Further, “I here avow with all sin- 
cerity that there was nothing in me to counterbalance the load 
of responsibility which was laid upon me but the feeling of 
duty. Free from the stimulus of ambition, as I have been all 
my life, I felt only the weight of the fetters which were to rob 
me of my personal freedom, and was, with more sensitiveness 
than was natural to me, weighed down under the influence of 
my new position.” 

How far he was from believing in anything like a Machia- 
vellian sort of diplomacy may be seen from his brief dissertation 
on “ Politics and Diplomacy.” He says that what distinguishes 
the modern world from the ancient “is the tendency of nations 
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to draw near to each other, and in some fashion to enter into a 
social league, which rests on the same basis with the great 
human society developed in the bosom of Christianity. This 
foundation consists of the precept of the book of books: ‘ Do 
unto others as ye would they should dv unto you.’ This 
fundamental rule of every human fraternity, applied to the 
State, means, in the political world, reciprocity, and its effect 
is what in the language of diplomacy is called bons procédés, 
in other words, mutual consideration and honorable conduct. 
In the ancient world, policy isolated itself entirely, and exer- 
cised the most absolute selfishness, without any other curb than 
that of prudence. . . . . . Modern history, on the other 
hand, exhibits the principle of the solidarity of nations and of 
the balance of power, and furnishes the spectacle of the com- 
bined endeavors of several States against the temporary pre- 
dominance of any one to impede the extension of this principle, 
and to constrain such refractory State to return and conform to 
the general law of ‘reciprocity.’ The establishment of interna- 
tional relations upon the basis of reciprocity, under the guarantee 
of respect for acquired rights and the conscientious observance 
of plighted faith, constitutes, at the present day, the essence 
of politics,—of which diplomacy is only the daily application. 
When we master these truths,” he says, ‘ what becomes of a 
selfish policy, of the policy of fantasy, or of the policy of miser- 
able greed, and especially what becomes of that which seeks 
profit apart from the simplest rules of right; which mocks at 
the plighted word, and, in short, rests solely on the usurpations 
of force or craft? After this confession of faith, it may be 
conceived what I have always thought of politicians of the 
stamp, or, if we will, of the authority of a Richelieu, a Mazarin, 
a Talleyrand, a Canning, a Capo d’ Istria, or a Haugwitz, and 
of many more or less famous names. Resolved not to walk in 
their steps, and despairing of opening a path in harmony with 
my own conscience, I naturally preferred not to throw myself 
into those great political affairs, in whicn I had far more pros- 
pect of succumbing materially, than of succeeding; -I say 
materially, for I have never been afraid of failing morally. 
The man who enters public life has always at command a sure 
resource against this danger, that is—retirement.” 
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Prince Metternich, therefore, if we are to accept his state- 
ment, was a man of character, actuated by the highest motives 
in his public life, devoid of ambition, diffident— perhaps only 
at first—of his own powers, governed in his conduct solely by 
a sense of duty. Nor is evil to be imputed to him for his con- 
servatism, extreme as it was. For he was sincere init. The 
“acquired rights” of states were his starting point and his 
stand point. He did not budge from it his life long. The 
“acquired rights” of Austria were always to be respected. 
The Austrian foothold in Italy, for instance, was sacred to him. 
The Italian struggle for national existence had no moral 
place in his scheme of politics. No great liberal principles in 
politics had any meaning for him except that of being perni- 
cious causes of social irregularity. But there is nothing to 
show that his conservatism arose from personal considerations, 
from love of power, or from any self-interest ; nothing to show 
that it was anything else than his honest view of affairs, 

The reversal of our general conception of Metternich, how- 
ever, comes so suddenly, that we can hardly help wondering, 
for a moment, whether he has been quite truthful in his portrayal 
of himseif. For ourselves, we cannot doubt long. When he 
wrote thus of himself, he was about seventy years old. It 
was in 1844, before he had suffered expatriation, or met 
reverses. To suppose him, a man of his social position, of his 
strong head, of his pride, of his fine tastes, at his time of life, 
sitting down and putting on paper for posthumous use, these 
statements of his conscientious habit, when they were contrary 
to the fact, is to suppose him capable of the most vulgar cant— 
a thing which is harder to do than to concede him the consci- 
entious habit. What he writes, it is true, sounds like self- 
praise. He may have been vain; but, in all likelihood, not so 
vain as to misjudge himself. He was a man who thoroughly 
understood himself. He was analytic and cool-blooded ; and 
doubtless analyzed and judged himself coolly and correctly. 
Dispraise or depreciation of himself would have been affecta- 
tion. - We prefer to regard his statements about himself as 
intelligent and truthful statements, though perhaps profuse. 

Intellectually, in politics, Metternich outranked all his con- 
temporaries except Napoleon; and to him, in that department, 
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he appears, on the whole, not to have been inferior. Francis 
First was wholly guided by Metternich, at least in the latter 
half of the Napoleonic times. During the first half, Metter- 
nich steadily rose in favor with him. At twenty-eight years 
of age he was made Ambassador to Dresden, as we have seen. 
At thirty-one he was Ambassador to Berlin. That was in 
1804, when Hardenberg and Haugwitz, the one drawing 
toward Russia and Austria and the other toward France, were 
contending for the ear of Frederick William III. Herr Alo- 
piius was at Berlin at that time, on the part of the Emperor 
of Russia, trying, with Metternich, to gain Prussia for the allj- 
ance against France, an object finally secured by the Treaty 
of Potsdam, Alexander himself taking part in the negotia- 
tions. In 1806, at Napoleon’s special request, he was made 
Ambassador to Paris, where he managed the Treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau. Kept a prisoner on the outbreak of the war of 
1809, he was returned to his master at last, through an 
exchange for M. Dodun, after the battle of Wagram ; and was 
made thereupon, at the age of thirty-six, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in place of Count Stadion. From this time on to 1815, 
Metternich was practically guardian of Francis I. and his 
affairs. He was, by turns, as occasion required, diplomatist, 
minister, and military director. In all these departments he 
was the one to propose, Francis to assent. Especially it was 
he who, after Wagram and before the Russian campaign, 
favored a good understanding with Napoleon as the man from 
whom Austria had most to fear; it was he who, in order to 
escape complications with Napoleon at that period, evaded 
Schouvalow’s frightened approaches for an Austro-Russian 
alliance; who, during the Russian campaign, kept Austria 
practically a non-combatant, saving her strength; who, on its 
disastrous termination, took a most remarkably bold step for a 
constitutionally conservative man, and in the nick of time 
offered to the combatants an “armed mediation ;” and who, in 
the allies’ invasion of 1814, took upon himself, in the midst of 
confused councils and against the express wish of Alexander 
I., the responsibility of crossing the Rhine. Quiet where it 
was wise to be quiet, active where it was a gain to be active, 
always clear-sighted as to the drift of present events, always 
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knowing what he wanted and judging well of the future, now 
at Vienna and now at the camps and the capitals of other 
Powers, he is the one man who, beside Napoleon, stands out in 
all that period as a real leader, and as the one man of all who 
led to final success. Francis I. was much attached to him, as 
he had cause to be. Metternich admired and was fond of him 
in turn. Their relation was finally rather that of friends than 
of master and servant. 

With Alexander I., Metternich’s relations underwent rather 
violent changes. Metternich always had a lingering contempt 
for the young Emperor, on account of his having been under 
the influence of Jomini and the liberal agitators, and on account 
of his extreme vacillation. Nevertheless, their intercourse 
seems to have been remarkably agreeable, commencing with 
the Berlin negotiations of 1805 and going on well enough up 
to the marriage of Marie Louise; insomuch that Alexander 
had expressly desired that Metternich should be sent as Am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg at the time Napoleon wanted and 
secured him for his court. While at Paris, and while Count 
Tolstoy was Russian Ambassador there, Metternich’s good under- 
standing with the Russian Emperor went on. But with Count 
Romanzow’s arrival at Paris and the approach of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, their relations began to cool; and when the 
marriage with Marie Louise came about, they ceased altogether. 
The Emperor could not get it out of his head that Metternich 
had been scheming against him. So, when in 1813 Metternich 
had occasion to meet him at Opocno upon matters of the then 
alliance, Alexander was all distrust of his old friend ; though 
he finally acceded to Metternich’s views of that matter. Again, 
at the crossing of the Rhine, in 1814, they disagreed; and 
Metternich, finally moving forward in a plan which Alexander 
did not approve, caused the Emperor of Russia much grief. 
It was at the Congress of Vienna, however, that the exciting 
scenes occurred. Alexander conceived that Metternich had 
misrepresented to Prince Hardenberg a certain conversation 
which he (Metternich) had had with Alexander. Hardenberg 
was deaf, and that was probably the cause of the difficulty. 
At all events, the Emperor of Russia informed the Emperor 
of Austria that be should challenge Metternich. The chal- 
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lenge, however, did not come,—in its place, a cut, which lasted 
until the news came of Napoleon’s leaving Elba. Then Metter- 
nich was obliged to call upon the Emperor with regard to the 
event, and Alexander then and there renewed the personal 
acquaintance with embracings,—Metternich, however, holding 
himself quite stiff, and declaring there was nothing either for 
Alexander or himself to forgive. The two never afterwards 
fell out. In all these relations Alexander appears a good deal 
like a child, and perhaps like a spoiled child. Metternich 
rather treated him as a child; he avoided hurting his feelings 
when he could, but when the child got in the way of his busi- 
ness he handled him brusquely. The formation of the so-called 
“Holy Alliance” was an occasion on which Metternich and 
his master humored Alexander in that way ; they regarded the 
document proposed by him as of no account, “only the over- 
flow of Alexander’s pietistic feelings,” Metternich says. But 
Francis L signed it. There was never occasion to mention the 
“ Holy Alliance” again between the two courts. Metternich 
avers that it got its fame through the wild imaginings of Frau 
von Kriidener. 

With Frederick William III. of Prussia, Metternich can 
hardly be said to have had any direct relations. That King 
was most of the time either in the hands of Count Haugwitz 
or dependent on Prince Hardenberg. For the former, Metter- 
nich had nothing but scorn. Immediately upon the signing 
of the Potsdam Treaty of Alliance between Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia,—a secret performance as regarded France,—Haug- 
witz went straight to Laforest, the French envoy at Berlin, and 
read to him the whole document. Again, at Vienna, after the 
; battle of Austerlitz, in the ignorance and contrary to the 

instructions of the King, he ceded Ansbach to the French. 
Haugwitz was not so much of a traitor as he was favorable to 
a French alliance. But the duplicity toward an employer 
was what excited Metternich’s contempt for him. Count 
Hardenberg, on the other hand, had Metternich’s respect. He 
was a sensitive man at best, and Haughwitz’s plotting made 
his life miserable. He tendered his resignation, but the King 
would not accept it. After Haughwitz had been dismissed 
and the field was open, then Hardenberg won his fame and 
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title. Metternich’s opinion of these two men, as expressed in 
his official reports at the time, certainly gives one a favorable 
notion of his own uprightness. 

Metternich’s relation to Stein is interesting. Stein was very 
impressionable. Metternich writes, ‘Stein hated me; this 
was inevitable from his character. He was one of those men 
who are well described by the English word ‘impressionable.’ 

For my own part, I never hated Stein. . . 
No one reverenced more than I did the distinguished gifts of 
heart and mind of Freiherr von Stein. I very much doubt 
whether he formed anything like a true opinion of my 
character.” 

Most interesting of all are Metternich’s relations with Napo- 
leon. It was in 1806, when Metternich was made Ambassador 
to Paris, that their direct intercourse commenced. Napoleon 
was then only thirty-seven years old, Metternich only thirty- 
three. It is remarkable, indeed, what young heads then 
controlled Europe. Francis L was thirty-eight, and Alex- 
ander I. but twenty-nine. Frederick William III. was thirty- 
six. Lord Castlereagh was at this time only thirty-seven. 
One striking feature of the intercourse between Metternich 
and Napoleon was, that, different as their political stations were, 
they seemed to meet generally as equals. It can only be 
accounted for by the skill, ability and moral strength of Metter- 
nich, combined with the lingering liking of the French Empe- 
ror for him,—a liking which we can easily imagine was excited 
by Metternich’s ability. Metternich never betrayed to Napo- 
leon his consciousness of that monarch’s superior power. Even 
in dark days he deported himself as if Austria was quite able 
to win if it came to war. He was never too deferential. Ina 
discussion of the Austrian armament in 1808, the Emperor 
said to him, “ What has annoyed me is that at Vienna they 
denied the armaments.” ‘How could they deny,” asked 
Metternich, “what has been done in consequence of patents 
printed, published, and circulated through the whole of 
Europe?” “No,” replied the Emperor; “Count Stadion 
denied them in his conversations with Andréossy.” ‘“ He may 
have denied,” replied Metternich, “ what did not exist,—that 
is, offensive and hostile intentions. He could not deny the 
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very simple means of defence that we have adopted. Besides, 
I know the very words which M. de Stadion has used.” 

The political methods of Napoleon doubtless gave Metter- 
nich a considerable advantage over him. Metternich was an 
honorable man in diplomacy. He had ulterior aims; indeed, 
took circuitous routes and kept secrets. But he did not resort 
to trickery. Napoleon did. This difference between them 
could in time have, of course, only one effect. Napoleon never 
got any permanent advantage from it, and Metternich gained 
strength by it,—both in affairs and in his own character and 
standing. A glaring instance of Napoleon’s sharp practice 
occurred at the Conference of Altenburg, after the battle of 
Wagram. Metternich met Champagny, representing Napoleon, 
at Altenburg, to conduct the negotiations for peace. Prince 
Liechtenstein, the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, was with the 
Austrian Emperor at Totis, near by. The two armies were 
still in position, waiting on the negotiations, Napoleon’s army 
needing recruiting at least as much as the Austrian. “I opened 
the negotiations,” says Metternich, “ with the request that they 
might be divided into formal sittings, conducted by protocols, 
and into simple conversations without anything of the kind. 
Count Champagny said that he was not authorized to use 
protocols, still he was ready to inform his master of my request. 
Although the distance was so short which separated the place 
from Napoleon’s head-quarters at Schénbrunn, days passed by 
without any answer from him. When at last it came, it was 
in the negative.” A fortnight passed away, when, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of a courier from Schénbrunn, Count 
Champagny sent Metternich a note, in which he informed him 
that Napoleon not only agreed to the drawing up of protocols, 
but also wished that the protocols already prepared might be 
laid before the Austrian negotiator for approval ; enclosed with 
this note were reports of several conferences which had never 
been held. Metternich replied that he was not accustomed, on 
occasions of this sort, to put anyone's ideas but his own over 
his own signature, and this he was quite ready to do now. ‘On 
this declaration Count Champagny withdrew his proposal. 
The false protocols contained only reports which were written 
in a spirit which Napoleon permitted in order that, in the event 
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of hostilities being renewed, their character might be changed 
into that of manifestoes. I asked Count Champagny how he 
could take upon himself to make me such a proposal, which 
the plainest common sense must know to be a futile and com- 
promising attempt. He excused himself with the assurance 
that it was not he who had thought of it; the pretended proto- 
cols were dictated by Napoleon himself, and he must admit 
that he neither had said to me anything of the matter of the 
acts in question nor had heard anything like it from my mouth. 
‘Napoleon,’ I remarked to him, ‘has the power of putting 
words into your mouth which your position prevents you, 
perhaps, from denying ; but what he can do with you, he can- 
not do to me,—he may conquer kingdoms, but never my 
conscience !’” That was the end of the first act of the farce. 
The second was of a little stronger flavor. Napoleon now sent 
to Emperor Francis, requesting him to send the Austrian Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Prince Liechtenstein, to him at Vienna. 
“The diplomatists,” said Napoleon, “do not know how to get 
through an affair like the present ; we soldiers understand one 
another better. Let the Emperor send Prince Liechtenstein to 
me and we will end the matter in four-and-twenty hours.” 
The Prince went, carrying express orders from Emperor 
Francis not to enter into a discussion on any subject with 
Napoleon, but simply to listen to everything he had to say. 
On his way, Liechtenstein called upon Metternich. Said the 
latter, “If I had been aware of your mission, rather than you 
should have passed through the outposts of the French army, 
I would have taken upon myself to request you to wait till I 
had spoken to the Emperor. We are no longer in Altenburg; 
you are within reach of the hostile army, and must go on. 
But I tell you beforehand, that one of two things will happen: 
either Napoleon will lead you to do something that will com- 
promise our cause, or he will prevent you from returning to 
your post.” Metternich then went to Francis and expressed 
his fears to him. A few days after, Liechtenstein returned, 
bringing the first news of what befel him at Vienna. Upon 
his arrival, Napoleon had declined to speak with him on 
the subject of his visit, and referred him to Maret. Maret 
declared that he was not minister of foreign affairs and that 
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Liechtenstein must await the coming of Champagny, “ whom 
the Emperor had appointed to carry on the negotiation.” 
Prince Liechtenstein protested that he was not commissioned 
with any negotiation. Maret “paid no regard to what he said. 
‘ You will talk over the affair with Champagny,’ said he, ‘and 
easily come to an understanding.’” Liechtenstein remarked 
that Altenburg, and not Vienna, was the place where the peace 
negotiations were being carried on. Maret replied that Napo- 
leon had called Champagny from.Altenburg “‘ because it was 
not possible to carry on negotiations in two places.” Prince 
Liechtenstein, on that, declared that he should leave Vienna at 
once. Maret, however, pointing out that that would precipitate 
a renewal of hostilities, prevailed on him to wait for Cham- 
pagny. Liechtenstein—as Napoleon knew well—was a plain 
soldier, nothing of a statesman or politician. The result of his 
waiting was that he signed a document with Champagny called 
a “Project for a Treaty of Peace,” to be laid before the Aus- 
trian Emperor. That done, he at once set out to return; but 
before he could leave, the French cannons commenced firing — 
in honor, he was told, of the peace which had just been con- 
cluded! Wishing to make Napoleon answer for it on the spot, 
he was informed that Napoleon bad just left Vienna with all 
his retinue. By such trick did Napoleon get the Peace of 
Vienna of 1809. The truth was, that he was in straits. He 
dreaded a renewal of hostilities,—an occurrence for which he 
was less prepared than the Austrians. He said to Metternich 
afterwards, “If you had recommenced hostilities and beaten 
me, I should have been lost.” It was after the failure of the 
Russian Campaign, in an interview at the Marcolini Garden, 
that the relations between the two men may be said to have 
reached a climax. That interview was long and stormy on 
both sides. The battle of Leipsic followed,—and the next 
treaty-making was done at Paris. 

Different as Metternich and Napoleon were, it is natural to 
compare them in some particulars. From 1809 to 1815 they 
were the two isolated figures who really managed and deter- 
mined the affairs of Europe. Theirs were the two most pow- 
erful minds, and the contact between them was continuous. 
From the first, Metternich seems to have taken the true meas- 
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ure of his opponent. He saw the growing estrangement between 
the French Emperor and his people, and Napoleon’s blindness 
or indifference to it; he saw the impossibility, in the nature of 
things, of Napoleon’s excessive power continuing; and he was 
amazed that he took no steps toward securing the succession of 
the throne of France. Napoleon, in turn, measured Metternich 
tolerably well. He knew his keenness, his poise, his good judg- 
ment, and his skill. But, of the two, Metternich®appears to 
have been the more perspicacious. Napoleon seemed not to see, 
at least not to heed, what Metternich most relied on—the dis- 
affection of the French and the permanent force of long-fixed 
status, and of the moral element in politics. Metternich, there- 
fore, seems always to have felt, without always declaring it, 
that he had Napoleon in hand. He suffered abuse from him at 
one period, he was at times stormed at by him, and always he 
was the representative of a defeated and weaker State; never- 
theless he was patient, calm in his own mind, rose equally with 
Napoleon in warmth of discussion, and never was unpoised. 
Great general, administrator, and legislator as Napoleon was, 
Metternich was a better judge than he in political affairs. 
Among all the continental opponents of Napoleon, Metter- 
nich was by far the most conspicuous for both the breadth and 
stability of his policy. Alexander I. went from one point of 
view to another, and the King of Prussia was all at sea in the 
commotion. Metternich seems to have been the only one who 
kept his head. The one thing which made his policy so stable 
was that it was a well-chosen, sound policy—namely, the 
restoration of the equilibrium of political power in Europe. 
There is no evidence that he or his master was at all moved at 
any time by merely selfish considerations. Aggrandisement 
on the one hand, or mere self-preservation on the other, was 
not their aim. They sought for the continental States a modus 
vivendi on a basis which should ensure European peace. No 
policy in those times could have been broader than one which 
had such an object, none could have been purer. The policy 
of Alexander I. was not pure, at least was not at all times so. 
His French alliance was made for profit, not for the general 
good. The policy of Frederick William III. was not broad, 
for its end was only, in the main, to preserve a neutrality. 
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England came the nearest to Austria in point of policy. But 
there was no man in England who occupied himself so nearly 
exclusively with Napoleonic affairs as Metternich did, none 
whose attitude in them had such weight. Neither Francis 
I. nor Prince Metternich turned one moment from pur- 
suing the end which they set for themselves. At the Congress 
of Vienna, when, if ever, they should have been tempted to 
leave their course, they still kept to it. Among other things, 
they declined to retake possession of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, out of considerations for future peace. Metternich 
wished to avoid, by giving up a frontier line on France, a re- 
turn of the old French-Austrian wars. The interests of Europe 
and of Austria lay in the establishment of a state of things 
which should give the best promise of peace. This was a way 
of looking at things which not only involved, on Metternich’s 
part, a consideration of the best mode of existence for Aus- 
tria, but it also imputes to him much genuine humanity. To 
that end, of permanent peace, Austria steadily pressed. It was 
a noble hegemony for her; and Metternich, as her prime min- 
ister in it, occupied a great and noble place. In this view the 
other great spirits of the coalition become diminutive beside 
him. Wellington’s part, great as it was, was comparatively 
subordinate ; Blucher’s and Nelson’s were so in a still greater 
degree. No one but Metternich was at the center of Napoleonic 
affairs ; at that post he served ably, sincerely and wisely. 

Of course Metternich will be condemned for his extreme 
conservatism in domestic politics. His system was severe. 
But it is a question whether he was all wrong in it. It is only 
within the last year or two, perhaps, that liberals themselves 
have come to doubt whether much liberalism is altogether a 
safe thing to have in a State; whether it is not unwise for a 
government to set up liberal institutions all at once, and most 
of all whether it is not unwise for a government previously 
more or less absolute, to encourage liberalism. Prussia and 
Russia have both encouraged liberalism—Russia in the innova- 
tions of the sentimental Alexander I., and Prussia when Bis. 
marck took up the Social Democrats to get a party. Bismarck, 
fortunately, has been able by a very sudden turn, to hold his 
refractory protégés in hand. But Nihilism carries Russia from 
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bad to worse. It has taken France a century to recover from 
the sudden introduction of liberalism; and the Italians have 
not yet shown themselves quite competent for their newly- 
acquired institutions. The social state of Austria to-day, where 
there was a Metternich instead of a Stein, or an Alexander [., 
is far healthier than that of Prussia or Russia. It is true that 
the repressive system in Austria had to yield before the storm 
of 1848, and more or less of constitutional government came 
in. But it came to a people whose monarch had never made 
a pet of liberalism, a people who had never had their political 
ideas enlarged by the teaching of any one in authority in the 
state. Be that the sole reason or not why the Austrians have 
since been more peaceable and orderly among themselves than 
any of their neighbors, it is at least one very strong reason. It 
is certainly to be mooted whether there was not wisdom in 
_ Metternich’s domestic policy, disagreeable as it was at the time 
to those who felt its weight. 

Moreover, it has been impossible for any man during the last 
sixty years, to be faithful to the Austrian Empire, without 
being a conservative, and a conservative who was very obnox- 
ious to the liberal mind. The fact that the Empire is made 
up of various nations has brought it in direct conflict with 
the nationalizing tendency which has sprung up in this cen- 
tury. One may look at that tendency from the stand-point of 
sentiment, or from the stand-point of use. Metternich looked 
at it from the stand-point of use. It is by no means clear 
that he should be blamed for that. It is conceivable that 
nationalization may certainly be a useful as well as a senti- 
mental proceeding. But that depends on the peculiar con- 
ditions of each case. As far as Austria is concerned, her 
possessions in Italy were the only ones which it might have 
become her to relinquish in the interest of use. In all 
probability all the other nations, or fractions and remnants 
of nations which go to make up Austria, have done better 
under one strong government than if they had been broken 
up into separate, weak states. As to Italy, too, there was 
nothing grossly or unnecessarily bad in taking ground against 
her desire for renewed territorial integrity. There had been 
no“national life in Italy for hundreds of years. Austria had 
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got her possessions there more by the incapacity and indif- 
ference of the Italians than by force of arms. There was, 
besides, no certainty that the effort at nationalization was 
going to succeed even if Austria were not in the way; nor 
that the success would be permanent if it did come. The 
Duchy of Austria has extended its power over its neighbors 
rather by their incompetence than by its conquests; and it 
is a very serious question whether its strength of government 
has not been a godsend to those neighbors. 

Was Prince Metternich, then, on the whole, a great man? 
In ancient times many of the great men were those who 
destroyed nations. In our day, they are those who make 
them. Metternich belongs neither to the one class nor the 
other. His great achievement was to preserve a nation, or 
rather a State. But it was an achievement which occurred in 
great times, and under circumstances which required the most 
splendid abilities. It was an achievement, too, which was 
politically sound and was the result, also, of a high moral pur- 
pose. His action was not so much lustrous, as it is able to 
bear examination. His humanity was so deep that it almost 
runs into prudence to the superficial eye. He was patient 
under difficulties, and undismayed and hopeful under reverses. 
His career would have been more striking if he had, like 
Washington, reared, instead of preserved, a State. But his 
performance was quite as useful to the world as if it had been 
more sentimental. Strange as it may seem to compare the two 
men, he was, like Washington, quite without personal ambi- 
tion in all his great affairs. In his views of affairs, he was a 
practical, rather than a “sympathetic” man. If all these 
things combined make a great man, then Metternich was great. 
But, whether he was or not, it will probably be hard to get 
an admission that he was, from this generation. 

He was not wholly unlike Cavour. The degree of his con- 
servatism, indeed, was noticeably greater than Cavour’s. But 
they both had, mixed with their conservatism, a strange 
capacity for occasional startling boldness of action. In this 
respect, Cavour’s sudden adoption of Garibaldi’s military move- 
ments in 1860, and Metternich’s “armed mediation” after the 
Russian Campaign, bear a striking resemblance. Relatively to 
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Bismarck, Metternich appears as the more scrupulous politician 
of the two; quite as fixed and single in purpose; hardly more 
devoid of “sympathy ;” and equally successful in the per- 
formance of his chief political work. Bismarck—gathering 
most of the Germans under one government—has had a more 
impressive and, in the language of our day, a more liberal 
work to engage and succeed in, than Metternich had; but not 
a more useful or, on the whole, humane one. 
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Article VI.—TWO REPRESENTATIVE PREACHERS OF 
GERMAN Y—SCHLEIERMACHER AND THOLUCK. 


MARTIN LUTHER stamped his powerful and enduring im- 
press upon the German pulpit. From its medizval puerility, 
and scholastic, dry, and dead forms of Aristotelian logic, he 
restored the true idea of preaching—divine truth communicated 
through the medium of a warm human heart. He was (as a 
preacher contradistinguished from a mere philosopher should 
be) intensely practical, holding that truth was of no value 
unless it bore upon the reality of things, and upon the king- 
doms of good and evil in men’s hearts. Next to his fidelity to 
Biblical truth, or the pure evangelic spirit that transfused all 
his utterances, he overcame men by his vast emotions, passions, 
vitality. He bore them down by his masterful and potent 
personality. His nature, full of great feelings and affections, 
was itself a mighty rhetorical power. Melancthon said that 
‘“ Luther’s words were born not on his lips but in bis soul ;” 
and ,hence they were “ half-battles’—hence they moved men 
profoundly in spite of their occasional violence, unfairness, 
immoderateness. The creator, it might be said of the German 
language, he spoke it with amazing power, simplicity, and 
sweetness. His off-hand familiar discourses (Haus-Postillen) 
are finer than his more elaborate sermons (Kirche- Postillen), 
As he grew in the knowledge of the truth he came more and 
more to see the deeper spiritual aspects, the inner substance of 
Christian faith. He said “all the wisdom of the world is 
childish foolishness compared with the acknowledgment of 
Christ.” He said again, “ Jesus Christ is the only beginning and 
end of all my divine cogitations day and night, yet I find and 
freely confess that I have attained but only to a small and 
weak beginning of this deep and precious profundity.” From 
this reason there is an immeasurableness, an exhaustless depth 
to his preaching, as if it opened into the infinite riches of God, 
compared with which the pulpit oratory of highly intellectual 
men is meagre, stereotyped, and soon comes toanend, Luther 
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also brought fresh nature into the pulpit, as well as knowledge, 
earnestness, and faith. He was even more humorous, realistic 
and bold in his preaching, than in his writings, for in the 
pulpit ee was himself. He broke from precedents and rules. 
He gave expression to his individual, inner, heart-felt experi- 
ence of the truth, and thus became a prophet of the people, 
making him the creator of a new time, and iilustrating Nean- 
der’s words, “a certain faculty of prophecy seems implanted 
in humanity ; the longing heart goes forth te meet beforehand 
great and new creations; undefined presentiments hasten to 
anticipate the mighty future.” 

German preaching amid its manifold variations and degrada- 
tions has, since Luther’s day, retained much of the fresh 
nature and prophetic fire which the great reformer brought 
into it, being characterized by its lively exposition of the 
Scriptures, its practical and ethical quality, its hortatory earn- 
estness, and its emotional glow. 

After the signal falling away from the ardor of the reformed 
faith in the first half of the seventeenth century, and the ap- 
parently utter dying out of the evangelic spirit, the revival of 
the “pietistic” school represented by such men as Spener, 
Francke, and Anastasius Freylinghausen, though narrow 
respecting the use of reason and learning, infused into preach- 
ing some temporary life. Succeeding this the chilling period 
of the Wolffian pulpit orators with their dry morality and bald 
naturalism prevailed. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were, however, some able preachers as far as their style 
and often their doctrine went, of whom a good example is Johann 
Lorenz von Mosheim; and afterwards there were many other 
illustrious pulpit orators more or less of an evangelic spirit 
though humanistic and literary in their modes of thought, like 
Cramer, Herder, Zollicoffer, Bretschneider, and Reinhardt; until 
we draw nearer our own day when we come upon the well-known 
names of Krummacher, Schleiermacher, Heubner, Nitzsch, 
Hagenbach, Julius Miiller, Theremin, Schweitzer, and Tholuck. 
The strong national genius shows itself in the German sermon. 
The German sermon is homelier and heartier than the French. 
It is less polished and oratorical. It is more popular, robust, 
and sympathetic. It is freely expository rather than severely 
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didactic; indeed it has been charged with wanting body, or 
theological substance. It gives free play to zesthetic and poetic 
sentiment, sometimes causing the stern old Protestant cathedral 
fairly to blossom as with spring flowers. In its plan it is 
simpler than the Puritan discourse, making, in fact, but two 
grand elements to the sermon—the text and the disposition. 
But in the pulpit discourses of a preacher like Julius Miiller 
there is a predominance of the theological and dialectic ele- 
ment; and in Schleiermacher there is more of the German 
subjectivity than is usual; but even in his most philosophical 
preaching Schleiermacher sought by his own spiritual sym- 
pathy to develope the Christian consciousness in his hearers, 
and to bring them into inner accord with Christ. He sought 
for the spirit of things, and cared not so much, perhaps not 
enough, for dogmatic expression. As the greatest modern 
preacher of Germany we would endeavor rapidly to delineate 
him, and also, as a complement of him and existing because of 
him—though intellectually inferior—the late Dr. Tholuck. 
In regard to the outward facts and circumstances of these lives 
we draw them directly from German sources. 

FRIEDRICH Ernst DANIEL SCHLEIERMACHER, born at Bres- 
lau in 1768, was the son of a clergyman of the Reformed 
Church, a man of stern piety, who reared him in the precepts 
of the straitest orthodox sect. He was early sent to the Mora- 
vian institution at Niesky. Here by the narrowness of the re- 
ligious tenets inculcated he was driven into doubt, and into a 
most harrowing controversy with his father upon the subject of 
his Christian faith, although the affectionate and earnest type of 
religion, exhibited by the Moravian brotherhood, made a 
healthful and lasting impression upon his mind. In 1787 he 
went as a student to Halle, and at the end of his academic 
course acted for a while as lecturer in that University. Hav- 
ing recovered in a measure his faith, he became assistant 
preacher at Langsberg-on-the-Warthe, and after two years re- 
moved to Berlin. Here he formed the friendship of Friedrich 
Schlegel, Scharnhorst, Alexander Dohna, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, and other leading minds. He now preached constantly, 
and his discourses upon religion (eden tiber die Religion), and 
Monologues (Monologen), by their extraordinary philosophic 
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and spiritual depth brought him into notice. Appointed regu- 
lar preacher in Berlin he published other discourses of a pro- 
found character, and also his translation of Plato’s works with a 
commentary, so that from his Platonic studies and the ideal- 
istic cast of his philosophy, he has been called “ the Plato of 
Germany.” In 1804 he was named University Preacher and 
Professor of Theology and Philosophy at Halle. During the 
period of the “ War of the Liberation,” being broken up at 
Halle, he returned to Berlin and became the center of patriotic 
influence in those troubled times when all seemed failing and 
falling; so that a German writer says of him, “That small 
insignificant looking man became the soul of the warlike 
activity of Berlin.” His eloquent “Christmas Festival dis- 
course” (Die Wethnachtsfeier) breathing the soul of a thorough 
German patriotism which sprang from a deep-grounded Prot- 
estant faith, roused Germany like Luther’s discourses to the 
German people of old. It was the speech of a man who, suffer- 
ing intensely with all the woes of his fatherland, could become 
ber counsellor and mouth-piece. In 1809 he was appointed 
pastor of Trinity Church, Berlin; and, soon after, in harmony 
with his own efforts and views, the University of Berlin was 
re-instituted, of which he became the most renowned light. 
His. last great work was “The Christian Faith systematically 
presented according to the Fundamental Propositions of the 
Evangelical Church,” (Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grund- 
saelzen der Evan. Kirche in Zusammenhange dargestellt.) 

Six series of his sermons (Predigten) have been published, 
the first in 1801, and the last in 1838. He died at Berlin, 
February, 1834. 

Schleiermacher’s style as a preacher was without much orna- 
ment, but, at the same time, it had a classic finish, an onward 
movement, and an original and vigorous thought that held his 
hearers spell-bound. He was a man who brought into his 
preaching the results of great erudition and profound thinking, 
and yet he strove to distinguish the true elements of Christian 
faith from the dogmatic forms which had grown up around it 
and obscured its life. He sought for the springs of Christian 
faith in the real union of the soul with God. In this God- 
consciousness ((fott- Bewustsein) he placed the source of religion. 
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Christ revealed the true God-consciousness. He knew of no 
Christianity that was without Christ; and even as his own 
pure life welled forth from that fountain of innermost personal 
union with the personal Christ, so he thought that the life of all 
believers, and of the Christian church, should and could only 
spring from the same source. 

Schleiermacher has wrought a profoundly shaping influence 
upon the new and more truly evangelical views which have 
sprung up in Germany regarding the immediate relation of 
Christian faith to Christian life. Such writers and preachers 
as, first of all, Neander, after him, Twesten, Nitzsch, Jul. 
Miiller, Dorner, Martensen, Liicke, Tholuck ; and those of other 
lands, like Vinet, Archdeacon Hare, Maurice, F. W. Robert- 
son, and Horace Bushnell, have drunk deeply, if sometimes 
unconsciously, into the thinking and theology of Schleier- 
macher. His was a large and hospitable theology that brought 
into it aJl there was revealed of God in the human mind, in 
nature, in science, in art, in literature, in the State and the 
household. Schleiermacher fairly turned the tide of rational- 
ism in Germany. He discovered in his own consciousness of 
humanity the need of the soul to be perfect, and that this want 
could not possibly be met in the human soul itself: by reason 
of its moral imperfection, and this was the death-blow of 
rationalism. He also discovered the truth that in Jesus there 
was a perfect and holy humanity upon which to rest this medi- 
atorship between the sinful soul and a holy God. He was firm 
amid the confusing voices of his doubting age in his faith of 
the unassailable holiness of the human nature of Christ. If 
temptation had but one slightest point of contact whereby to 
assail the character of the Saviour, he would have been no 
longer the Saviour of humanity. Yet it must be admitted 
that Schleiermacher built his theology too exclusively upon 
consciousness, upon this purely subjective basis, and that there 
was not enough in it of the positive element of revealed truth 
to make it a firmly reliable system for other men ; yet he prob- 
ably did more than any other man to reconcile philosophy and 
faith, and to show that the objective truth of Christianity har- 
monized with the absolute needs of the soul. His theology 
went far to meet the deepest questions of man's own nature. 
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It is here, as a preacher, that he is worthy of profound study. 
Preaching is not only a means whereby to illumine the mind 
by divine truth, but to vitalize the soul by the toueh of the 
divine spirit. It must penetrate deeper than the reasoning 
faculty to the springs of motive and life. It may be great as a 
didactic performance, and may leave the mind thrilling like a 
harp over which a master-hand has swept, but the vibrations 
die away in silence and apathy. The soul still sleeps the sleep 
of death. The preacher must come nearer than by the hand of 
power, and must open the fountains of long sealed-up affec- 
tions. There are hundreds of intellectual discourses to one 
that is truly spiritual. One hears sermons that reverberate 
like thunder-peals through the vestibule of the mind but do 
not speak to the inner man of the heart with the renewing 
voice of Christ. They do not speak with the sweet penetra- 
tive power of the gospels. It is not given to all preachers to 
touch the heart. Not‘all are successors of the apostles in 
spiritual gifts. Hence they are almost powerless for good. 
Though they have other gifts of power, the vital thing is 
wanting. It would be hard to say of such men (what often 
might be said of the best of us) that they do not -feel what 
they say, or that they have no feeling, but somehow that gift 
has been denied them, and the golden key to hearts is not 
theirs. They are rhetoricians and logicians. The subtle in- 
stincts of love which the most hardened soul instantly per- 
ceives, and which inspires what is said with the pathos of sym- 
pathy, and enters the secret parts of the soul with a compelling 
force like a love-message of heaven, and raises the dead to life, 
is a precious gift in a preacher; and theological seminaries 
have a responsibility in this, that while they train men as exe- 
getes, theologians, and writers, they do not destroy in the 
preachers they send forth the power of feeling the truth they 
utter, the power of loving men, the power of simple uncon- 
scious sympathy, and “freeze the genial currents of the soul.” 
Churches, too, have a responsibility not to select men to fill 
their pulpits solely for their disciplined powers of intellect 
(none could rate the importance of these higher than we do), 
but also and perhaps mainly for their power with human 
hearts, their genius of sympathy, of Christlike persuasiveness, of 
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true spirituality. If an individual preacher do not possess 


these qualities, it should be with him a matter of the most 
earnest striving—a matter of life and death—by prayer, by 
charitable activity among men, by humiliation and imitation 
of Christ, by pressing into closer and closer union with 
the spirit of the loving and crucified Lord, to win this divine 
sympathy, this love, or charity, which the apostle declares 
is the great end as wellas means of Christian working, 
struggling, preaching, and living. Christianity, as Cole- 
ridge says, consists not only of ideas but of facts; and as 
ideas are the correlatives of doctrines, so facts are the corres- 
pondents of feelings. If God first loved me I should love Him 
first of all. If Christ, from love, died for me, this should 
awaken in me a lively sympathy for every sinful human heart 
upon which the gracious power of Christ can work. The 
unity of man, not only from nature, but from Christ’s human 
nature, was a prime principle in Schleiermacher’s creed. All 
the nature, too—the intellect, will, and affections—were com- 
prehended in his conception of theology and preaching. The 
whole man was to be regenerated, but the spiritual man—the 
man of the heart—was the man whom, above all, he addressed ; 
for there consisted the reality of the gospel as addressing itself 
to that part of the nature in which was contained its essential 
unity. The gospel which he preached was a spiritial gospel 
which penetrated to the secret faith, or real love, of the heart, 
and purified the inner sources of action and character. He laid 
special stress upon the spirit of the Christian believer, the new 
regenerate affection which goes underneath acts, and is the 
product of a genuine union with Christ, and which is seen in 
the warm, pure, inner life of the soul that makes it one with 
Christ’s life, and with that of all other believers. While a 
great intellect, while purely rationalistic in some of his views, 
he placed the hidden source of religion in the spiritual affection 
more than in the scientific apprehension. 

Another striking feature of Schleiermacher’s preaching was 
the spirit of union, of true brotherhood in Christ which he cher- 
ished. He sought ever to find and develop in the congregation 
this sense of brotherhood, of union in Christ through faith in 
Him as the Head. The church was the sphere where the Holy 
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Ghost, or the Spirit of Christ, enabled this consciousness of 
God, and life in Him, to be manifested freely. He had a most 
earnest longing toward union and common love among believ- 
ers ; that there might be even no marked distinction made, as 
in the past, between preacher and people, but that they all 
might be brought into the communion of the same spirit and 
life. He called the true preacher “the mouth of the congrega- 
tion.” He would have the teaching and authoritative idea of 
the preacher to be lost sight of in the higher idea of his being 
the instrument to express the will, the thought, the spirit, and 
the love of the whole body of the people and church of Christ. 

Schleiermacher was a philosopher; and the influence of his 
philosophical studies, as well as of his comprehensive philo- 
logical and classical culture, was seen in his sermons—but he 
warned his pupils and hearers of the difference between knowl- 
edge and faith, and that the mathematical could not be mixed 
with the religious reason. His faith did not dwell in the dry 
region of human science (yrwer) but it sought something more 
vital and profound in the inward teachings of the Word and 
Spirit of Christ (zeorec). He opened his heart freely to these. 
He abode in the love of Christ as well as in the love of human 
Christian friends. All the impulses of his being sought for 
sympathy, and his religious life would soon have perished in 
the exclhsive pursuit of the technical science of speculative 
theology ; it strove after a more permanent nourishment in the 
moral and spiritual affection brought in union with Christ, the 
Lord of life. He was indeed almost the first Christian theolo- 
gian who developed the ethical side of Christianity in its har- 
monious breadth and freeness ; and, after all, amid the scien- 
tific, materialistic, and pessimistic doubts through which the 
struggling Christianity of the present day is called to pass, and 
in which the faith of many grows faint and is almost ready to 
vanish away, is there not an immoveable standing-ground in 
the ethical and spiritual position upon which Schleiermacher’s 
theology based itself? 

His sermons thus, though inteasely subjective in their cur- 
rents, were not mere expressions of thought, and assuredly not 
mere bookish and literary discourses, but were full of the warm 
life of the soul. They were poured forth from the depths of a 
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great, loving, religious nature. They were rarely written out 
beforehand, but though carefully thought through and meth- 
odized, being synthetic and thematic in form, they were 
extemporaneously delivered. Schleiermacher was an extempo- 


raneous preacher. His thoughts did not freeze into ice-cakes as | 
if to be weighed and delivered from a vehicle, like those of | 


most preachers who adopt the written method, but they had 
the direct and spontaneous flow of fresh currents of thought 
and feeling. We would not lose the opportunity to enforce 
by the example of a great preacher, this needed reform in our 
modern pulpit, whereby it may be made equal in popular power 
to the bar and the platform. Never will it attain its highest 
influence with the great masses of the people until it is eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of the written method, and men who 
have a living message from God, can deliver it like God’s 
prophets freshly and freely to the hearts of living men. But 
Schleiermacher did not trust to the moment for his real think- 
ing, or even his ordering of the discourse, but he said in his 
counsels on this point: “ Before going into the pulpit, the ser- 
mon as a whole—that is, the separate thoughts in their rela- 
tions to all the members and the whole—should be clearly in 
the mind.”* Hence his discourses united in a wonderful de- 
gree the clearest thinking with the freest and most vital form 
of expression. Having seized the ideain its fuliest conception, 
nothing of its luminous beauty and completeness was lost in 
giving it outward shape and language. He illustrated in a 
striking manner Quintilian’s conception of extemporaneous 
oratory—“ Hxtemporalis oratio nec alio mihi videtur mentis vigore 
constare.” 

While Schleiermacher lived in the pure ideas of beauty and 
truth, and possessed toan exquisite degree the feeling of what- 
ever was true, good, and beautiful, he had a most comprehensive 
and virile intellect that sought for the moral elevation of his 
hearers, for the greatest good of men and the State, and for the 
eternal interests of the human race. It cannot be denied that 
he leaned strongly to the philosophy of Spinoza, or, more cor- 
rectly, of Schelling—the philosophy of the absolute; though to 
call Schleiermacher a pantheist is as false as to say that such 


* -Hagenbach’s Hom. and Lit., p. 137. 
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expressions as “For me to live is Christ ”—“ Yet not I but 
Christ who liveth in me ”’—would prove that the Apostle Paul 
was a pantheist; but it is patent that on the doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Atonement, he has given speculative ex- 
planations which differ widely from current orthodoxy. One 
writer states his position in a few discriminating words :— 
“Schleiermacher knew the experiences of the religious life of 
the Christian, and he felt a powerful reality in them. In many 
of his speculations he coincided with Fichte, but feeling with 
him was a stronger reality than speculation. He believed that 
philosophy is yet far from attaining its true end; and he drew 
himself back from it, and retired into the province of Christian 
experience. This experience he vindicated in his systematic 
theology with the aid of a tine-drawn and eloquent system of 
dialectics. On the other hand, the rationalistic tendencies of 
the day in which Schleiermacher commenced his labors, the 
style of criticism, too, that then prevailed, his own philosophical 
studies also, particularly bis study of Spinoza, undermined his 
faith in many points of the orthodoxy that has ever been 
prevalent in the church. Hence it is that he defended the 
great doctrines of Christianity, and at the same time abandoned 
many portions of truth, many parts especially of the historical 
revelation.” For these reasons doubtless he is to be studied 
with caution. He was a great free-thinker in the best sense of 
the term. But he is not to be judged rashly. In some respects 
he was more evangelical than many in his time, and many 
now, who claim to be orthodox; for he preserved the essen- 
tial thing—the life and spirit of Christianity. The center of 
his system is Christ; is the Gospel ; is the Redemption wrought 
by the life, death, and Spirit of the Son of God; and he, prob- 
ably more than any other one mind, has brought back modern 
theolozy from the rationalistic to the Christian standpoint, and 
held it there firmly, and more and more will continue to hold 
it there. He, like our own Bushnell—though they could not 
otherwise be compared—had great penetrating thoughts of God, 
which still are influencing men and all Christian thought and life. 
He cannot, any more than Bushnell, be put into a theological 
school-closet. He not only regarded himself as being in God, 
but as God being in him, working in him, loving him, being 
joined to him in Christ and moulding him spiritually into the 
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perfection of Christ, who was human as well as divine. The 
amazing and all-comprehending truth of the Incarnation—of 
divine life brought into humanity, and, above all, into the puri- 
fied soul of the believer through the Son of man—was the 
main truth with him. 

We are just beginning to feel the strong tides of his influ- 
ence in this country, and our Puritan theology is destined to 
be modified by him much more than it has yet been. He was, 
in his day, as he said in noble consciousness of himself—“ the 
organ, the mouth-piece of many loving and profound Christian 
natures, the turning-point of the thoughts and feelings, the joys 
and sorrows, the doubts and hopes of many noble and pure 
souls;” and this office he still in some sense fulfills, and in an 
ever-widening power. Thus he moved men, his country, and 
his age. It has been said of him, that as the German poet 
Arndt sought to awaken the German sentiment of nationality 
in a depressed and down-trodden land, and as Fichte sought to 
erect again the German reason, so Schleiermacher spoke to the 
German religious life—to the deepest soul of the German peo- 
ple—to their conception of and hold upon God and divine 
things. As he was a prophet to the people in the time of their 
greatest sorrow, need, and fear, so should every true preacher of 
Christ be, and may be, because the love wherewith Christ loves 
him is in him, because he has that divine sympathy which is 
ever ready to console and to suffer with men. 

We have dwelt so long upon Schleiermacher that we have 
but few words for Tholuck, who was, nevertheless, as a preach- 
er, in some respects, a better or more practicable model than 
Schleiermacher. 

FriepRIcH AvuGusT GorTREU THOLUCK was born March 
30, 1799, in Breslau, the birth-place of Schleiermacher. He 
was the son of a goldsmith and was destined to be himself a 
goldsmith, but his brightness and love of knowledge caused 
him to be sent from the gymnasium of his native place to Ber. 
lin to study the Oriental languages, and through his enthusiasm 
for these studies he is said at that time to have been as much a 
Mohammedan as a Christian. He made great proficiency in 
linguistic pursuits, and became also at this time an ardent be- 
liever; so that from his promise as a scholar and his earnest- 
ness as a Christian, he began to be regarded by the leaders of 
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the evangelical party at Berlin, such as Neander and Heng- 
stenberg, as an important ally to their cause; and he was ap- 
pointed Extraordinary Professor of Theology at Berlin Uni- 
versity. He wrote a reply to DeWette on a subject connected 
with the dominant scepticism then in Germany, and was trans- 
ferred to Halle, where, in 1826, he was named Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Theology, for the avowed purpose of combatting the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian form of rationalism then and there prevail- 
ing, whose leaders were Wegscheider and Gesenius. For fifty 
years he sustained an active conflict in support of evangelical 
views, and lived to see a great change wrought in the religious 
opinion both of his own university and of all Germany. He 
was a fertile writer on theological subjects though not taking 
the first rank as ascholar. One critic says of him: “ His Bib- 
lical, historical, and practical writings found a considerable cir- 
cle of readers, for they are distinguished for richness of thought, 
learning and sensibility. In spite of the numerous quotations 
from Christian and heathen authors, both old and new, they in- 
deed lack true thoroughness ; in spite of their orthodox coloring 
they lack consistency ; in spite of their keenness they lack 
clearness. One seldom loses the feeling that the author fails to 
comprehend clearly what he means to express. And could 
this be well otherwise? Theologian of compromise through 
and through, at the same time belonging to the Romantic and 
Sceptical schools, Tholuck had in fact wonderful receptivity for 
everything, but no clear, consistent standpoint. As a preacher 
in the philosophical mantle of Schleiermacher he still could be 
claimed by the various schools of theology, while he belonged 
in substance to none of them wholly.” Tholuck died at Halle 
in the summer of 1877. 

As a preacher, Tholuck perhaps wrought his greatest influ- 
ence. There was a free and almost torrent-flow of emotional 
thought in his sermons—of thought inspired by an evangelic 
spirit. He often exhibited an impassioned eloquence which 
bore the minds and hearts of his hearers along with it. 
“ While,” says Prof. Park, “he would be called a memoriter 
preacher, yet he borrowed so much aid from the extemporane- 
ous method, that it is not always easy to classify him. He 
would dictate to his amenuensis a sermon on one Sabbath mor- 
ning between five and seven o'clock ; review the sermon at the 
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same hours on the next Sabbath morning and deliver it at nine 
o'clock on that very morning. His tenacious memory grasped 
and held a large part of what he had written, but his senten- 
ces as they were uttered received a new wealth of beauty from 
his rich imagination.”* 

Although a man of varied learning, Tholuck’s sermons, like 
other German sermons, are simple without show of erudition, 
and though not without interesting thought, are mainly ad- 
dressed to the heart rather than the head. As most of his ser- 
mons were preached to University students, they are stamped 
with that free, fresh style adapted to impress young men. 
There is nothing dryly scholastic in their method or substance. 
They are living forms of thought. They are shot through with 
feeling as if caught from the light of that Cross which he loved 
to hold up before the eyes of men, and especially of those who 
were accounted wise. 

He also exhibited a sagaciousness, a hard, shrewd knowledge 
of human nature, which is wonderful in a man devoted so ex- 
clusively to scholarly pursuits. The main traits of his preach- 
ing, we should say, were individuality, boldness mixed with 
kindness, dramatic power of the imagination, a pointed and 
homely style of thought, and a truly evangelic feeling that 
interfused all, and entered into the core and inmost meaning of 
the gospel. There are now and then sentences in his sermons 
which take us into the heart of spiritual truth, and we find our- 
selves making a stand upon them, revolving them and incorpo- 
rating them into our own thinking, and aimost unconsciously 
adopting them as principles to regulate our modes of belief. 
Were it not indeed well for us to infuse something of the spirit- 
ual life, and of the heart-glow of Schleiermacher, Tholuck, and 
the best German preachers from Tauler and Luther down to 
Palmer of Tiibingen, Dorner of Berlin, Kahnis and Luthardt 
of Leipsic, and a hundred others, where, at the same time, there 
is no want of vigorous thinking—into our more cold, formal, 
and rationalistic methods of preaching? Yet we are of the opin- 
ion that we should not wholly adopt the German style of ser- 
monizing, and lose sight of the best distinctive traits of the 
New England pulpit—its nobly thoughtful method and its 
profound grasp of principles. 


* Bib. Sac., vol. xxix., p. 377. 
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Articte VIL—ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL PLATFORMS. 


WE propose to show the origin and authority of Congrega- 
tional Platforms of Church Government, in order to answer 
the question:—What force has the Boston Platform in our 
churches and in the civil courts? Does it stand, in its details, 
solely on the endorsement of the few honored men whose 
names are affixed to its Preface? or has it the force and 
authority of the National Council of our churches? The point 
is an important one in both its ecclesiastical and legal aspects. 


I. Tae CampBripGE PLATFORM. 


1. Origin.—It was early felt that “the churches of New 
England should have a system of their discipline, extracted 
from the word of God and exhibited unto them with a more 
effectual, acknowledged, and established recommendation ” 
than the works of private authors, such as Cotton's Keys, and 
Rutherford’s Survey.* To reach this end “a bill was preferred 
unto the General Court [of Massachusetts], in the year 1646, 
for the calling of a synod whereby a ‘Platform of Church 
Discipline,’ according to the direction of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in his blessed word, might most advantageously be composed 
and published. The magistrates in the General Court passed 
the bill, but the deputies had their little scruples how far the 
civil authority might interpose in matters of such religious and 
ecclesiastical cognizance ; and whether scaffolds might not now 
be raised, by the means whereof the civil authority should 
pretend hereafter to impose an uniformity, in such instances, 
which had better be left at liberty and variety.” These “ little 
scruples ” had the effect of changing “the order for the calling 
of the intended assembly ” to “the form of a motion, and not 
of a command, unto the churches.”+ 

A Synod, thus convened by a motion of the General Court 
of Massachusetts, met at Cambridge, in 1646; “sat but four- 


* Mather’s Magnalia, ii. 209. + Magnalia, ii. 209. 
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teen days, and then adjourned unto the eighth of June, in the 
year ensuing ;” reiissembled in 1647, but adjourned again in 
consequence of an epidemic; re-convened in 1648; and, in 
October, presented its completed work to the General Court. 

“The General Court most thankfully accepted and approved 
of it.”* 

2. Authority—When the Cambridge Platform was framed, 
approved, and adopted, the custom prevailed in New England, 
as in the rest of Christendom, of admitting to civil privileges 
only church members. All voters and officers in the State 
belonged to the established church. Hence, the Synod was 
the churches acting in their ecclesiastical capacity exclusively ; 
and the General Court was the churches acting in both civil 
and ecclesiastical matters. The command of the latter had the 
same force in ecclesiastical as in civil affairs. Yet, because of 
scruples, the General Court forbore “to make use of that 
power” in calling the Synod, which it lawfully claimed over 
the churches. 

The General Court observed the same caution in approving 
the platform framed by the Synod. “Several persons from 
several churches gave unto the Court some objections against 
sundry passages and paragraphs of this Platform. The secre- 
tary did, by order, lay these written objections before the chief, 
and most of the ministers in the COLONY, who appointed Mr. 
Richard Mather to draw up an answer to them; the answer by 
him composed, and by the rest approved, was given in; and 
the result of all was, that the ecclesiastical model thus fortified 
obtained a more abundant recommendation unto and among 
this people of God.”+ 

Yet, in 1649, the General Court of Massachusetts, after the 
consideration of the first set of objections, commended the 
Platform to the churches for “their judicious and pious con- 
sideration,” desiring them to return answers to the Court 
“how far it is suitable to their judgments and approbation.” 
Objections having been returned to the General Court, it 
referred them, in 1651, to Rev. John Cotton for answer. And, 
in October of the same year, the General Court gave “their 


* Magnalia, 211. + Ib., ii. 237. ¢ Mass. Records, iii. 177, 178. 
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testimony to the said Book of Discipline, that for the substance 
thereof it is that we have practiced and do believe.”* 

Thus the General Court, though exercising the dual funce- 
tions of the Israelitish Theocracy, considered objections an- 
swered by Rev. Richard Mather before their approval of the 
Platform. Then the Court commended the Platform to the 
churches for examination, approval, or objection; sent the 
returned objections to Rev. John Cotton for answer; after 
which it gave the Platform “their testimony ” “for the sub- 
stance thereof.” This is the highest authority the Cambridge 
Platform received at the time of its adoption. Since then our 
churches have reiiffirmed said Platform only “substantially,” 
or “ for substance of doctrine.” 

Yet as “testimony” respecting the principles and usages of 
our polity, the Platform held the first place of authority both in 
our churches and in our civil courts. But, in the sense of 
binding the churches to the exact theories and practices set 
forth therein, the Platform never had any authority whatever. 
Its authority was that of testimony, not of command; for the 
substance thereof, not for every form of expression; in virtue 
of its conformity to the teachings of the New Testament, not 
in virtue of its adoption by the Synod and commendation: by 
the General Court. 


II. Tue Boston Piatrorm. 


1. Origin.—After a lapse of two hundred and seventeen 
years, another General Council of our churches met at Boston, 
in 1865. The defects of the Cambridge Platform were not the 
cause of its convening, but, instead, the problems arising from 
the civil war and the emancipation of the slaves. A commit- 
tee, however, which had been previously appointed to report 
on “the expediency of issuing a statement of Congregational 
Polity,” presented a report and two draughts of Platforms,— 
a longer one prepared and read by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
and an “epitome,” prepared and read by Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D. The report was accepted, and the draughts referred to 
a large committee. This committee, after long deliberation, 
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made their report, recommending “the following action on the 
part of the Council :” 

“ Resolved, That this Council, having received and duly examined the two state- 
ments of church polity presented to them, hereby express their approval of the 
general principles and scope of the same. 

“ Resolved, That these documents be referred to the committee reporting them, 

. which committee shall be enlarged by the addition of twenty-four mem- 
bers . . . . who shall receive and publish the same under the following instruc- 
tions: 

“1, All members and ministers of Congregational churches. . . . shall be invited 
by the committee . . . . to indicate such additions, emendations, and omissions 
as they may judge proper. 

“2. The committee shall take into special and careful consideration the points 
to which attention is now called in this report, and in general shall be empowered 
to make such changes and additions to the documents in their charge as they may 
deem advisable, and as may not be inconsistent with he general principles now 
approved.” 

There were three more instructions: the third respecting the 
method of indicating differences in usage; the fourth, the set- 
ting forth of the origin and history of the documents in a 
preface; and the /i/th, relating to an appendix of added 
documents.* 

The motion to adopt this report, after an amendment defining 
three things “as distinctive of the Congregational Polity ” had 
been unanimously adopted, was carried,t thus making the 
resolutions and recommendations the order of the Council. 

2. Authority.—In adopting the report of the committee to 
which the Platforms were first referred, the Council declared : 
“We have a right to issue as complete and comprehensive a 
statement as we are able to secure, for the consideration of the 
churches whose representatives we are, so long as, in the lan- 
guage of Richard Mather, we claim no more authority for such 
statement ‘than there is force in the reason of it.’”"{ The 
right being undisputed, how did the Council exercise it? We 
have seen that, on the recommendation of the committee, the 
Council expressed “their approval of the general principles 
and scope” of the draughts presented and read ; that they then 
referred the draughts to a new and large committee, “ who 
shall revise and publish the same under instructions.” The 
adoption of this made the revision and publication mandatory 


* Minutes, 427-430. + Ib., 463, 464. ¢ Minutes, 427. 
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on the committee, not permissive. Besides, the committee 
were “empowered to make such changes and additions to the 
documents in their charge as they may deem advisable, and as 
may not be inconsistent with the general principles now ap- 
proved.” 

A committee thus commanded and empowered by the Coun- 
cil to do a specified thing in a specified way, has, according to 
parliamentary rules, al] the authority of the Council vested in 
them in the doing of that thing in the appointed way; and 
they could give to their work thus done whatever authority 
the Council itself possessed in such matters. Whatever that 
committee did within the limits of its instructions and com- 
mand, the Council itself did. This no one would question, 
but for the following statement made in the report which 
contained said command and instructions, namely: “It would 
prevent much misconception and misrepresentation, if such a 
document, [namely, the Platform] after receiving the general 
approval of this Council, should go forth to the world with the 
full endorsement only of the gentlemen whose names shall be 
appended thereto.”* This mode of giving the document to 
the churches was presented as “ the conclusion ” reached by the 
committee, and the Council made it their own conclusion by 
adopting the report; but in the resolutions and instructions 
that followed, determining how the Platforin should be issued, 
the method above indicated was ignored, perhaps unintention- 
ally, but still ignored. They, in fact, did not do what the 
conclusion marked out; but, instead, the Council ordered the 
committee to issue the document, and “ empowered”’ it “ to 
make additions and changes;” not in their own name, but 
necessarily in the name of the Council which endowed them 
with the requisite authority to do so. 

Yet, granting that the Council intended only to approve of 
the Platform, in a general sense, and to have it issued with the 
full endorsement only of the committee of revision, the Plat- 
form still stands on an equality of authority with the Cambridge 
Platform. For the former, like the latter, was commended 
unto the churches, “that for the substance thereof it is that 
we bave practiced and do believe.” It stands as the “ testi- 
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mony” of that Council respecting matters of polity as to 
principles and scope, and substdntially as to details.” 

“Tt is little more than a truism to say that the National 
Council at Boston had no legislative power to ordain a new 
constitution for the churches, or to promulgate any new 
rules; and no judicial power to establish precedents which 
inferior courts must follow. All that any such Council can do 
is to inquire, to deliberate, and to testify. . . . . What- 
ever authority the Cambridge Platform has as testifying what 
was the way of the New England churches in 1648, just that 
authority a similar statement proceeding from the National 
Council of 1865 may have as testifying what American Congre- 
gationalism is in these latter years of the nineteenth century.” 
These words from the Prefave of the Boston Platform were 
used by the provisional committee reporting the draughts to 
the Council, and by the adoption of that report they became 
the words of the Council itself.* Whatever view we take of 
the intent of the Council, the form of its action gives the same 
authority to the Boston Platform as the Cambridge possessed. 
We see no reason why the former should not have the same 
legal force as the latter once had. And since the committee 
were ordered to revise and issue it, the form in which they 
issued it to the churches is the authorized form. The Council, 
through its committee empowered to inquire, change, and 
publish the Platform, after seven years, presented it, in 1872, 
as our polity “ for the substance thereof.” 

We conclude, therefore, that the Boston Platform has the 
same validity as a testimony respecting our principles and 
usages at the time of its adoption and publication, as the Cam- 
bridge Platform had, in 1648, respecting the principles and 
usages then held and practiced in our churches ; and, conse- 
quently, that whatever legal value in courts of law the Cam- 
bridge Platform ever possessed, that value the Boston Platform 
now possesses. Both in our churches and in the civil courts 
the Boston Platform has superceded the Cambridge Platform 
as the authorized standard of our polity, so far as we can have 
such a standard. 

* Minutes, 104, 133. 
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ArticLe VIIL—THE ANALUGY OF SLAVERY AND IN- 
TEMPERANCE BEFORE THE LAW. 


Ir is sometimes said: “Slavery was destroyed by law; why 
cannot intemperance be treated in the same radical way ?” 
A constitutional amendment brought the former to a final end; 
let us take courage from our victory to make another amend- 
ment to destroy the traffic in intoxicating drink. Then make 
one more amendment to destroy polygamy, and we shall have 
disposed of the triple “relics of barbarism.” Then shall the 
blessings of freedom, total abstinence, and monogamy go hand- 
in-hand through the south, the north, and the distant west. 
Thus argue many good people, and they are coming up to some 
of our western legislatures with petitions numerously signed 
asking that even all manufacture of intoxicating drink be for- 
bidden, and that not merely by a law but by constitutional 
enactment. When told that the matter is too great to be thus 
managed, they fall back on the analogy of slavery. Slavery 
was great and ruled the nation; now it is dead beyond resur- 
rection, for a constitutional amendment has been laid like a 
great rock over the door of its tomb; let us treat intemperance 
in the same thorough way. So, like Macbeth after the saluta- 
tion of the witches, we stand possessed of the first part of the 
prophecy and wonder how we are to come by the rest. We 
find thus suggested to us the inquiry, what parallel is there in 
the position of slavery and intemperance before the law? 

There is this first to be said that both slavery and intemper- 
ance are things that come within the view of the law. Belief 
is free and a man may believe what he pleases on any subject, 
but these matters belong not only to belief but to relations and 
conduct, and so must come within the province of legislation. 
Personal habits and conduct are largely free but often trans- 
gress the boundaries of right and of statute. Slavery is a 
method of social relationship and can be dealt with as accu- 
rately as polygamy or partnership in business; intemperance 
involves manufacturing, imports and exports, sales and pur- 
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chases, and serves to produce a man, woman or child with in- 
flamed passions from which the curb of the judgment has been 
partly or wholly thrown off, so that he will far more easily than 
before become a pauper, an idiot, or a criminal and drag others 
after him to the same or a like unhappy fate. 

This suggests a further fact: both slavery and intemperance 
are recognized as mischievous so as to be the objects of repres- 
sive legislation. Long before the United States did anything 
to uproot slavery within its own boundaries, it prohibited the 
importation of slaves and joined in efforts to destroy the slave- 
trade upon the high seas. Our national virtue never rose to the 
height of doing more until it became a military necessity, but 
amid all the refusal there was a half-way confession that it 
would be a good thing if we could. At last the necessity 
came, the blow was struck in the Emancipation: Proclamation, 
it was clinched by constitutional amendment, and slavery as a 
legalized method of holding men as chattels came to an end. 
Intemperance stands before public-sentiment and the law-maker 
in a light essentially the same. The facts of its mischievous- 
ness are well known and freely confessed. The national gov- 
ernment lays heavy taxes upon the drinking-habit as one that 
needs repression,—but, unhappily, also as one that is sure to 
go on, however heavily it may be taxed. The several state 
governments aim at it legislation which is more or less repres- 
sive up to the point of forbidding all use except that for medi- 
cinal and mechanical purposes. License-fees are demanded by 
the State not only for revenue but that the State may have some 
return for the mischief of the traffic and some means of repair- 
ing at least a part of the damage. Again and again have ques- 
tions connected with the legal prohibition or repression of 
drinking been taken before the courts, but they have always 
been decided in favor of the authority of the State to tax, reg- 
ulate, hedge up or prohibit at its pleasure. If a constitutional 
amendment can be framed that will kill intemperance as thor- 
oughly as slavery is killed by that means, the State or nation 
is perfectly at liberty to take that step and the judgment of 
the observant throughout the world would be like that which 
answered Lincoln’s emancipation-proclamation, and given with 
a great shout of “ well done.” 
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Yet here we find a great multitude of people hanging back. 
They have the right on their side, a great need that something 
be done, and a plausible analogy to encourage them to push 
on; yet they have no heart to press for that constitutional pro- 
hibition that shall cut up the Upas-tree root and branch. Why 
is this so? It is because there are differences as well as resem- 
blances between slavery and intemperance before the law, and 
those differences are of the kind that help slavery to stay 
killed but would help intemperance to come back to life. For 
there are differences in being killed. A man once told the 
writer about a pair of horses that were struck by the locomo- 
tive: “One of them was killed dead and the other was killed 
so that they had to kill him.” Slavery was killed dead and 
twice dead at the close of the war: these reluctant people evi- 
dently fear that the new amendment would kill intemperance 
only so far that we should have to go on killing it again and 
again. 

The radical difference between slavery and intemperance is 
that the victim of the former is involuntary, forced, while the 
most conspicuous victim of the latter keeps up at least the 
semblance and goes through the motions of being voluntary in 
his subjection and loss. These facts are too plain to need 
proving. The negro was brought from Africa or bred upon 
the plantation, and he never heard inquiry as to his likes or 
dislikes. He was sold and bought, worked and whipped, sent 
hither and thither, with no voice in the matter at all. From 
the border States he sometimes slipped away to a land of free- 
dom, but this was not the rule. How long moral or economic 
considerations would have been in working out his freedom, is 
of course uncertain, but it might easily have been a hundred 
years more. When at last “strictly as a military necessity” 
he was given his freedom, he was armed also with the ballot ; 
between the two he must mainly shift for himself. 

How he has done it thus far, we ail know. Densely igno- 
rant, he gave his political action into the charge of rogues who 
bore the right party-name and who made large promises if the 
solid negro-vote would only give them power. The rogues, 
white and black, furnished the, South with the kind of govern- 
ment that might have been expected: State-debts were enor- 
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mously increased without gain to the State, the courts became 
a farce, county-records became hopelessly confused, and the 
experiment of unintelligent negro-suffrage broke down before 
the onset of an intelligent white minority, who, with much 
excuse for their conduct and much that was atrocious in their 
methods, thrust the negro out of his political ascendancy and 
took the reins of government into their own hands. Then 
there were not wanting those who would gladly put the negro 
back into the nearest possible approach to his condition before 
the war. There arose a system of contracts that in some dark 
way left the proceeds of the year in the hands of the planter. 
There was the omnivorous and remorseless store-keeper with 
his exorbitant prices and his still more exorbitant interest, so 
that the negro was almost always in debt. Finally the freed- 
man fell back or one part of his freedom that was still left. 
He could take to his heels, as he could not in the days be- 
fore the war. Such migrations have been going on ever since 
the war, the movement being chiefly from one southern State 
to another, especially to Texas. Later the tide turned north- 
ward, and Kansas is now the Land of Beulah to the sable pil- 
grim thus pulling himself loose from the Slough of Despond 
and breaking out from the dungeons of Giant Despair. 

He has not found the plains of Kansas equal to the Delect- 
able Hills of the Puritan dreamer, nor does he think Indiana 
the Canaan of his hopes. But his pilgrimage has not been 
wholly lost, for it is likely to happen that the people of the 
South, if only for the sake of keeping him at home, will from 
time to time do something to fill up the slough with gravel 
and adorn the dungeons with carpets and pianos,—not the 
carpets and pianos that the negro legislator carried home from 
the scene of his legislation, but such as he now can earn. In 
other words, the negro has no mind to be again, legally or vir- 
tually, a slave. In his blind way but with increasing intelli- 
gence he will try all shifts to make his freedom secure him the 
objects of his especial desires. He cannot do much with his 
vote as yet and he knows it by bitter experience, but by and 
by the whites will divide into parties, each side will court his 
vote and then his time will have come. He has tried the lib- 
erty of locomotion and has scared his white neighbors into a 
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more respectful tone; indeed, a convention of planters at Vicks- 
burg last year was found ready to promise him almost anything 
if he would not go away. 

Back of all this lies an exceeding sensitiveness of the Amer- 
ican people to the question of personal rights. If they really 
think that the results of the war in the liberation of the slaves 
are in peril, they will throw out of the way any politician or 
any party that shall seem to them implicated in the sin. The 
history of the late extra session of Congress, and its effect up- 
on the prospects of the two great parties and their various 
leaders, furnish striking illustrations of this truth. The Amer- 
ican people will not let the work of the war be undone. 

So then we say that slavery is killed in the superlative de- 
gree. It is “killed dead.” There is still a good deal of strong 
pounding in ‘its tail, as there is still much wriggling in the 
snake whose head is cut off, but we know that the head is off 
from slavery, however much our party-leaders may shout the 
rallying-cry and point with quivering finger at its powerful 
contortions in the dust. It may die as hard as the dragon in 
the Faery Queen, but die it will. In spite of all our errors of 
statesmanship it has lost strength faster than we had any right 
to hope. 

And once more why? Because it has no hold upon the wills 
of those whom tt once oppressed. They have intense repugnance 
to their old condition; they are armed with the ballot and can 
soon learn to use it wisely ; they have access to schools; they 
are apt pupils in all things; their labor is too valuable to be 
driven away by the semblance of reénslavement; they are ac- 
quiring property and can use it to defend themselves. The 
African went on multiplying in slavery, while every other race 
on which the experiment was tried died like the Indian or 
broke through to freedom like the Hebrew, or absorbed its con- 
querors like the Anglo-Saxon. But now the negro has no 
mind to go back under the yoke. His old meekness and con- 
tentment have given place to a hunger for liberty which will 
never be satisfied with anything less than liberty itself. He 
has shown enough manliness to break down much of the old 
social restriction that once held him back. His money will 
win him servants if not friends. 
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But how is it with the other kind of slave? We find him 
of a wholly different mind. His bondage is an enslavement 
in the very sources out of which motives are presented to the 
will. He is often willing to confess, with shame or without 
shame, that his slavery has become to hin, as the prison-walls 
to Bonnivard, dearer than the sunlight of the outer world. He 
does not wholly want to be free. Confessing his degradation, 
his loss, his blighted future, wishing that some surgical opera- 
tion could be performed upon him by which his appetite could 
be removed without his knowledge or help, he yet resists the 
breaking of his bondage; if once freed, he often rushes back 
to put on again his chains. A symbol of his treatment of 
those who would free him may be found in a bit of history 
from the battle of Big Bethel near the beginning of the war of 
the Rebellion: when Theodore Winthrop, burning with desire 
to free and help the slave, led a charge upon the enemy’s 
works, it was a slave that seized a musket, leaped upon the 
rampart and shot Winthrop through the heart. 

Just here comes in the peculiar and radical difficulty of the 
temperance-war. It lies in the moral state of the drinker. 
Hence we see the great mischief of this bondage and the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of this sin,—in that it reaches so deeply 
among the motives that stir the will, subjugating the animal © 
nature, making the prisoner hug his chains, driving him to 
strike wildly at the oppressor who would “ interfere with his 
liberty ” by setting him free. 

It is exactly this that makes the difficulty of enforcing a 
prohibitory or even a repressive law. ‘The boys” take de- 
light in evading or defying the law. They form “clubs” and 
buy a stock of liquors. They steal in at the back-doors of 
liquor-shops, especially on Sunday, escorted, very likely, by 
those whose business it is to see that no such back-doors are 
open. The excitement of a “crusade” and the sense of being 
attacked get them together to discuss the state of affairs and to 
keep up their courage with drink. All reformatory agitations 
of the public mind tend thus to be the “savor of death unto 
death,” or “of life unto life.” Those who are not yet under 
the dominion of appetite enjoy the excitement of running the 
risk of it, as a child likes to play with fire: with this mood the 
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motives of fear are not likely to have much weight. Those 
who are well subjected to the appetite are as far as possible 
from the mind of those negroes who met the advancing columns 
of the Union army, piling their bureaus and their feather-beds 
upon mule-carts and starting out in faith and joy toward the 
polar star. 

With this state of mind in the immediate victim corresponds 
the state of mind in the mass of the community. That sensi- 
tiveness to questions of personal rights, of which we have 
spoken as helping to make the death of slavery sure, here 
works the other way. The balance of power in most American 
towns is held by people of shallow thinking, who say that “if 
a man is fool enough to spoil himself with drink, he has a 
right to.” They do not think any further than this. The in- 
voluntary victims, the wife, the children, the neighbors, the in- 
surance companies paying for fires kindled by the drunkard in 
his debauch, the inoffensive persons subjected to risks of 
assault, the tax-payers maintaining jails and alms-houses and 
asylums of all kinds to receive the victims as they fall,—these 
are scantily remembered ; their wrongs and harms are nothing 
to the greater wrong of preventing the most miserable drunk- 
ard from getting his drink if he chooses to ruin himself thereby. 


’ The public conscience is up to the standard of exacting a heavy 


license-fee from the seller, but even that. moral act savors 
strongly of the thrift that tries to keep down the taxes. A 
few States have got far enough to give a person injured by a 
drunken man a claim to civil damages from the seller, but it is 
doubtful whether any of them will keep up to that pitch of 
virtue, especially if the dealers endeavor to procure a repeal of 
the law. 

We have hinted at the temptation to eke out the public reve- 
nues by license-fees; the average man will far more cheerfully 
lose ten dollars without exactly knowing how, than pay one 
dollar in cash into the tax-collector’s hand. This influence is 
very powerful where the license-fees become the property of the 
town or city, not being sent up to the county or the State. 
There are no revenues to be got by licensing a little slavehold- 
ing here and there. 

We have also to reckon with the fact that multitudes of 
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people crave the exhiliration of alcohol, even though it be only 
temporary and followed by corresponding depression and pain. 


“ Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 


Thomas Hardy, in “Far from the Madding Crowd,” has 
graphically sketched the pleasure of a company of rustics in 
the promised opportunity of drinking themselves stupid in the 
barn and sleeping themselves sober again wherever they hap- 
pened to fall on the floor. These were rustics, but the willing- 
ness to buy a little animal exhilaration at the cost of the higher 
self, is one of those many touches of human nature that “make 
the whole world kin.” Men will scheme with cunning or fight 
with ferocity for the chance to get drunk. But no one wants 
the exhilaration of being a slave for a little while. 

Here, also, we must take account of the charm of convivi- 
ality which has appealed to many noble minds from Horace 
down, and wins many who have no craving for intoxication 
itself. A Liverpool paper has lately commented upon the 
manifestations of sympathy by the audiences in the English 
theaters, whenever the play brings out any strong allusion to 
the pleasures of drinking or the misery that the habit entails. 
They were profoundly stirred by each. He who does not real- 
ize how steadily contradictory is man in a thousand such 
things has not gone far in his preparation for dealing with men. 
Conviviality has wonderful charms for some of us, though it 
may lead toruin. Bat slavery is not made agreeable by the 
company of friends. 

We name further the great multitude of people who are 
pecuniarily interested in the sale of intoxicating drink. They 
will move heaven and earth to keep their market open, striking 
blows without pity or buying votes without shame, flattering or 
threatening on every side. They work together, the manu- 
facturers and the retailers, by massing their capital to bear 
down resistance; they work severally in a guerilla warfare 
which personal interest fills with energy, persistence and cun- 
ning. The motive and the prospects of the struggle are shown 
concisely in the outburst of the Connecticut dealer when 
brought up for trial: “ Judge, there’s no use of your trying to 
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stop liquor-selling. Just as long as there are eight cents profit 
on a ten-cent drink, rum will be sold and no one can stop it.” 
Personal appetite and personal greed together make a thin 
edge by which the liquor-traffic tends to work back wherever 
it has been expelled. It has an edge like a circular saw, pull- 
ing in and cutting at once. There is no thin edge of the wedge 
to slavery; it has no teeth that draw and cut. It must come 
back, if at all, by an ordinance as abrupt as that by which it 
was removed,—by legislative fiat such as that which established 
the system of national banks; in this case, however, not meet- 
ing a felt want but setting up a social system wholly incompati- 
ble with that into which the South has been steadily settling 
down. There is no temptation and no power to do a little 
illicit slaveholding; to a little intemperance human nature 
turns as naturally and as easily as the sparks fly upward, and 
the fire grows greater as long as it burns. 

The terrorism which the liquor-interest holds over the ordi- 
nary politician is well known. It works, all the way up, from 
the constable who must not be too officious in applying the 
law, to the President who may rake together with pains from 
every quarter topics to be discussed in his messages but must 
not find any problems for Congress to solve in the enormous 
mischiefs of the traffic in drink. The mass of our Congress- 
men know that they must not take an interest in these ques- 
tions if they wish to be considered “available” candidates for 
the next election. 

Through all runs that easy American independence that 
cares little for laws, so far as they do not seem reasonable, 
necessary or pleasing. As we write, there fall under our eyes 
two examples of this: In a little city a young man becomes 
impressed with the fact that trade is carried on by a few people 
on Sunday, and he notifies them that they are breaking the 
law; thereupon the newspapers inform him sternly that the 
Sunday-law is not to be literally enforced, but that the com- 
munity wants the law to stand for the protection of those who 
can get a quiet Sunday only by appealing to the courts. In 
one of our largest cities the chief of police announces that he 
shall not enforce the law against gambling beyond a certain 
limit. Why not? In Europe the law rides over all personal 
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preference. You cannot even take your own risks by stepping 
upon a moving train or writing upon the face of your postal 
card; but here the great mass of the people disregard the law 
if they like, asking only whether their neglect will give an 
opponent the opportunity to press the letter of the law against 
them in the furtherance of his personal ends. The public 
sentiment of each community is held to have the veto-power 
even upon enacted laws. It is the ultimate authority in most 
of our public affairs. 

The theorist, the doctrinaire, thinking in his study and little 
aware of the practical difficulties besetting reform through law, 
can sketch a smooth path and a beautiful progress for the tem- 
perance work. So can all the petitioners for constitutional 
amendments dispatching the liquor-traffic at a blow. It is “all 
so plain.” The politico-economical bearings of the matter are 
so evident and so important, the personal miseries and loss of 
the drinker and his family are so great, that every one must see 
that prohibition by law, prohibition doubly and irrevocably 
prohibiting by constitutional enactment, is the wisest course 
and must succeed. The law is passed, even the amendment to 
the constitution is worked through the various stages till it 
becomes the law above and behind all other law (except public 
sentiment) and intemperance is killed. Yes, but is it “killed 
dead”? or is it only killed so that we shall have to go on kill- 
ing it all the same? We must be forgiven if from large 
experience and observation of the reputed corpse we come 
back with something of that discouraging scepticism that was 
shown by Charles Kingsley’s Scotchman when told that the 
Devi! was dead. “Hoot! toot!” said Sandy doubtfully, 
“aiblins he’s on’y shammin’.” ‘He who, before the Millen- 
nium, sits down satisfied that intemperance or the Devil is dead, 
has a painful revelation before him. He will wake up to find 
that for either of the two the killing is only begun. 

That was a splendid thought in Wilberforce when he wrote 
in his diary this deliberate conviction as to his future work: 
“God Almighty has set before me two great objects, the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade and the reformation of manners.” 
The first half of that task took tangible shape: it lay in agita- 
tion for a certain parliamentary measure. Wilberforce and his 
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associates fought a great battle and won a great victory. The 
slave-trade was terribly wounded, much of it was at once 
destroyed, the rest has been dying ever since and now is almost 
gone. But how is it with “the reformation of manners”? 
That goes but slowly on, and there is still most of the work to 
do. Why? Because it is manners that are to be reformed, and 
not a trade or a form of property that is to be destroyed. 
Because legislation cannot reach to the source of all evil man- 
ners or even of that one which we call intemperance. 

It is no part of our present subject to show what the friends 
of soberness are to do. Indeed, the inferences on that point 
may safely be left to be drawn by each reader for himself. 
Legislation should certainly be pressed to the utmost limit that 
public sentiment will bear, and what law we have should be 
made to yield the utmost possible result. If any community 
desires to go farther than the rest in repression, it should have 
the opportunity so to do. Everywhere education should do 
its beneficent work, upon body and mind and heart, through 
pulpit and press and school and home, till the evil shall be 
searched out and cured in its deepest springs. 


Note.—We have not tried to learn the success of the movement for constitu- 
tional prohibition in every State, but have noticed in the newspapers that the peo- 
ple of Iowa are to vote on such an amendment this year, and that a bill to submit 
such an amendment to a popular vote was passed by one branch of the Wisconsin 
legislature. It is doubtful if the matter was seriously entertained in Wisconsin, 
for parts of that State are so thoroughly German that any kind of prohibitory 
legislation would be utterly ignored. 
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Articte [X.—THE TICKNOR SPANISH LIBRARY. 


Catalogue of the Spanish Library bequeathed by George Ticknor to 
the Boston Public Library... by J. L. Witney. Boston, 
1879. Large 8vo. pp. xv., 476, double columns. 


A visit to the Ticknor Spanish Collection in the Boston 
Public Library, awakens a line of reminiscences which would be 
flattering to the literary annals of any country. Early in this 
century four young men finished their university education and 
went abroad to make the journey of Spain with more than 
ordinary care. Filled with the aroma of that wonderful land, 
whose monuments bristle with the traditions of three thousand 
years, they devoted themselves to its history, its poetry, and 
its spirit, and returned home to develop their thoughts. One 
familiarized the world with the incomparable legends of 
Granada and her now peaceful vega ; of the Alhambra and the 
Vermillion Towers; of the fate of Boabdil and the passage 
over the “ Last Sigh of the Moor.” Another told the story of 
letters, the marvelous genius of the Spanish pen, and illus- 
trated the fierce but fruitless struggle of the intellect against 
the fatal alliance between the altar and the throne. He, too, 
filled the world with his one life-thought, and accomplished 
that wherein he had no predecessors, and has since had no 
peer.* The third wrote the most brilliant pages of Spain’s 
civil history, from the time of her political autonomy down to 
the brink of her awful decline. The fourth caught the spirit 

* Of course Spain touched in her pundonér, looked about for a quick avenger of 
Mr. Ticknor. The queen offered her University Professor of the National litera- 
ture a handsome annuity to overshadow the American’s book. After sixteen 
years of patient toil, Mr. Amador de los Rios, a true hater of foreigners, brought 
out seven large volumes of the “ Critical History ” which only reached, however, 
the close of the Fifteenth century. Well known scholars at Madrid have fre- 
quently assured the writer that Don José paused at a convenient period for his 
reputation, for he was a consummate critic in the origins of the literature. But 
Spanish honor was at least vindicated in the title, and, though the author lived 
eleven years after the seventh volume had seen the light, he never cared to pur- 
sue the vendetta further. 
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of the courtly poets of don Juan Segundo, immortalizing 
Manrique andfthe lighter lyrics of the Gil Vicente school. 

What a record for our country in only fifty years! The 
Chronicle of Granada and the Alhambra, by Irving ; the Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and the Second Philip, by Prescott; the 
History of the Spanish Literature, by Ticknor, and the Coplas 
de Manrique, translated by Longfellow, form a galaxy of which 
any nation might be justly proud. The three first were 
promptly turned into the leading languages of Europe, and in 
Spain they have long been naturalized glories.* At the portals 
of the Alhambra to-day, the Castilian versions of Washington 
Irving are served to the traveler with the local guide-book of 
the Moor Bensaken. The name Herveen is as much a house- 
hold word in Granada, as the gate of Elvira, or the little 
square of the Zacatin on the Darro. 

In view of these facts, augmented of late by another illus- 
trious name, that of Mr. Motley, the location of a great Spanish 
library in this country, is peculiarly appropriate. If five of 
our distinguished citizens have repaid to the Spains of Colum- 
bus the debt of the discovery, let us have a fitting monument 
to their genius and an incentive to further exertions. Why 
should we still have to go abroad to gather materials to illus- 
trate any department of Peninsular history or letters? Other 
countries are rapidly filling the vacancies in their collections, 
and sparing their subjects the pains of long voluntary expatri- 
ation. The British Museum has shrewdly employed now 
for many years Spain’s great bibliographer, don Pascual de 
Gayangos, and busied him with enriching its shelves with the 
thousands of Iberian waifs that are occasionally floated from 
their lurking-places of centuries. They have also had men of 
learning at the “ National,” at Simancas and the Colombina, 
making copies of the most important documents of history. 
The Bibliotheque Impériale, now Nationale, of Paris, has of late 
commissioned one of the ablest classical scholars of France to 
examine and technically describe the Greek manuscripts at the 
Escorial, Madrid, and Salamanca, ancient codices of Byzance, 


* Between 1833, when the Spanish version of the Tales of the Alhambra first 
appeared at Valencia, and 1856, the date of the fourth and last volume of the 
translation of Mr. Ticknor’s History. 
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presented by the Turkish Sultan about 1545, to don Diego de 
Mendoza, Ambassador of Charles at Venice, and by him 
bequeathed to Philip II. Germany is doing the same in Ameri- 
cana and the historical records of the Middle Age. 

The insecurity of Spanish libraries is another argument in 
favor of such collections in better administered lands. What- 
ever they may say to the contrary, we know that their rari- 
ties are gradually disappearing from the Peninsula. The 
Colombina, at Seville, a collection made by Fernando Colon 
(Columbus) the admiral’s son, comprising the leading publica- 
tions of Spain and Italy during the first century of printing, 
has long been pillaged for most of the public and private libra- 
ries of Europe, though there is said to be perfect security now. 
The writer has on several occasions, during a period of many 
years, been offered venerable zncunabula, some bearing on their 
covers the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, stamped there four 
hundred years ago. But they find a ready, though always 
hazardous, market in the shops, whence they generally disap- 
pear from the country. Occasionally, it is true, the author- 
ities are notified of such foraging by some righteous lover of 
old traditions. Our venerable friend, the late librarian of the 
National at Madrid,* nearly lost his position in 1875, on 
account of a large abstraction of valuable books of the Fif- 
teenth century. An informer of the above sort notified the 
government of the robbery, committed of course by the por- 
ters, and after a few days of police work, the volumes were 
all seized on the back shelves of a well-known bibliopole 
of the capital. Many other examples must be reserved which 
have passed under our eye, but those cited will suffice. The 
late severe Amador de los Rios, of whom we have already 
had occasion to speak, said thirty-five years ago, that foreign 
gold is the cause.t The fact, however, remains, and unless 


* The poet don Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, now, if alive, seventy-four years 
of age. He was subsequently ‘“jubileed,” as they say—put on the retired list— 
and Mr. Rosell, a younger gentleman, replaced him. 

+ In his Toledo Pintoresca, Mad., 1845, p. 150. His words are: “ For our part, we 
thank the intelligent clergyman who guards those treasures (in the Archiepiscopal 
library of Toledo) with so much jealous care, and who, though poor, has uniformly 
held out against the temptations of foreign visitors in their efforts to secure copies 
of those coveted editions.” . 
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the missing treasures are absorbed by well guarded public 
libraries abroad, there are few guarantees for their transmission 
to posterity. 

Not long ago several rich private collections, like those of 
Morante and Miro, were luckily sold at Paris; but a few, and 
among them, those of Salva, Uséz, and Gen. La Romana, have 
been retained in the Peninsula.* The Duke of Osuna’s splen- 
did library, numbering more than 100,000 Spanish books and 
MSS. will soon be scattered to the winds, after four centuries 
of gathering. ‘The present duke is the last of his title, having 
no succession, and his vast estates are already in the hands of 
administrators who allow him a handsome, but always insuffi- 
cient, rente, while he maintains the family traditions as Ambas- 
sador of Spain at St. Petersburg. 

These suggest a few of the reasons that justify the expense 
attending the accumulation of Spanish books in our country. 
Many others mights be adduced, if space were at our disposal. 
When we remember that as yet several departments of human 
investigation are without an historian, the documents of which 
exist to-day, but may not fifty years hence, the question of 
possession becomes one of national interest. Certain episodes of 
the XVIth century in Spain, then the leading power in Europe, 
are yet wrapped up in contemporary records for the most part 
unique. The dissenting movement there is still to be written, 
though Uséz in his Reformistas Antiguos Espafioles and Boehmer 
in his Bibliotheca, have contributed important auxiliaries. We 
have seen and examined more than 500 volumes of that century, 
of which there is scarcely a hint in Simon, Le Long, Reimmann, 
Vogt, Gerdes, Pellicer, and Castro, of the old bibliographers, or 
in Brunet, Greesse, Haym, Salva y Mallén, and Gallardo, of the 
recent ones. Yet these little volumes (in few cases folios) are 
extant in one or two copies only, the sample copies of Inquisi- 
torial mercy, preserved by the convents among the libros eaco- 
mulgados, With these or their transcripts and what may now be 
copied from the archives of the ancient Inquisition, a corpus 
Reformatorum could be worthily compiled for Spain. 


* Salva’s collection was purchased for about $35,000, by Senator Heredia of 
Madrid, who often allowed the writer to take rare books to his house. Uséz’ 
invaluable treasures in Protestant worthies of the XVIth century, and LaRomana’s 
gathered during the Peninsular war, went to the “ National” in 1874 and 1875. 
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Coming now to the Ticknor Library itself, such an array of 
valuable works, yearly becoming more difficult to procure in 
proportion as their importance is understood, cannot be esti- 
mated by the ordinary tests, especially when it is considered 
that they were gathered during a period of more than fifty 
years. But the peculiar interest attached to the collection con- 
sists in the design with which it was originally made. Mr. 
Ticknor, in his preparations for the History of the Spanish 
Literature, was compelled to possess and handle, to read and 
sift, almost every accessible volume in any degree representa- 
tive or characteristic of a period, from the introduction of the 
typographical art into the Peninsula down to the middle of the 
present century. Besides, the vast army of auxiliaries and 
tributaries illustrative of special subjects and men; transla- 
tions, criticisms and monographs in the leading European lan- 
guages, formed no inconsiderable portion of his available 
apparatus. Hence, though foreign collections may be remark- 
able for the number of editions of the same author, and for 
their dramatic, historical, poetical or ascetic repertory, few will 
be found to embrace so uniformly the complete catalogue of 
the best editions in each department and epoch, as does this 
sumptuous bequest of the illustrious American. 

To mention a few of the notabilities of continental libraries 
and indulge in a little bibliographical gossip, a short digression 
may be allowed. Vienna and Wolfenbiittel are specially rich 
in Cancioneros and pliegos sueltos, or detached ballads of the 
time of Charles the Fifth. The Madrid university now pos- 
sesses the Complutensian Library, founded in 1499 by Car- 
dinal Ximénez, together with his personal copy of the great 
Polyglott, one of the six printed on fine vellum. The British 
Museum paid £500 for their copy, picked up in the Raséro or 
bric a brac quarter of Madrid, by a Jew / 

The King’s library (Biblioteca particular de S. M.) in the 
Madrid Palace, has the set of early chivalry books from 
Amadis to Magalona; a superb Cervantes collection ; the most 
beautiful uncut copy in existence of the original Cancionero 
General (Valencia, 1511); the Portuguese Cancioneiro Geral 
and that of Diniz; the Chronicle of Don Juan IL. printed on 
vellum; a large paper copy uncut of the Ferrara or Jews’ 
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Bible in Spanish (1553), the only one known on greenish 
paper. The Osuna library possesses many autograph dramas of 
Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto, “el Maestro Tirso,” 
etc., with the primitive codices of the Poema de Alexandre and 
the Chronica Troyana. There is also a considerable number of 
prohibited books wholly unknown to letters. But Mr. Gay- 
angos, president of the Academy of History, has certainly the 
largest extant collection of Spain’s forbidden literature for the 
interesting period from 1520 to far on in the XVIIth century. 
Mr. Sancho-Rayon, co-editor of the well-known Documentos 
Inéditos, and Mr. Zavalburu, have very complete sets of the 
original Spanish Protestants, including a copy of the Enzinas 
Testament, supposed to have been wholly destroyed by Im- 
perial order in Antwerp the year of its publication, 1548. 

But literary curiosities like these may be interesting and 
even indispensable to the fullest comfort of the book maniac, 
yet what Mr. Ticknor wanted and what we want as a basis on 
which to build in America is, a well rounded collection of 
Spain’s authors, editors, translators and commentators, from 
about 1476 to date. In this view, Mr. Ticknor’s work was 
incomparably imposing and comprehensive, and will be so 
held by all who appreciate the importance and the obscurity 
of literary origins and epochs. 

Returning to Boylston Street, then, a beginner indeed must 
he be who cannot recognize at a distance the buenos ingenios 
whose writings tenderly repose there, behind the noble bust of 
him of whom it may be worthily said, “he died among his 
books.” 

In the Poets’ corner there are the original or very early 
editions of Boscan, Garcilasso, Mendoza, Herrera, Castillejo, 
Camées and Ercilla; the ancient canticle and ballad books 
known as the Cancionero of Castillo and the Romancero Gen- 
eral: the special anthologies of the XVIth century, including 
Enzina and Montemayor; the later collections of Sedano and 
Fernandez, progenitors of Quintana and Duran. Then there 
is the Court poetry gathered by the Jew Alfons de Baena, 
which with the Cancionero General of 1511, form the Parnas- 
sus of the XVth century. Next the four volumes of Sanchez 
which suggest to us the Cid, and that bard who was more put to 
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it to find a language for his verse, than thoughts for a lan- 
guage :— 

I would try my hand at rhyming in the Romance* of the Court, 

Wherein the common man tu man is wont to tell his thought; 

For, since I am no scholar, I can boast no better Latin, 

But taken all for all, I trow, ’twill do to toast a sack in. 

— Gonzalo de Berceo, XIIIth Century. 
Of all Spanish poets none is so transcendently sweet as the 

gentle priest-professor of Salamanca—Fray Luis de Leon. He 
was one of the last secret followers of the Erasmian school in 
Spain, which counted many adherents among the learned, 
until, terrified by the Inquisition, it divided into two sections, 
the one ripening into the Spanish mystics, the other composed 
of those who openly professed the tenets of Luther, for which 
they were burned. Fray Luis was arrested in 1571 for having 
translated Solomon’s Song into the vernacular, and lay in the 
dungeons of Valladolid for five years. When he came out in 
1576 he resumed his interrupted lecture with the simple re- 
mark : como dezia ayer, as I was saying yesterday. In the cell 
he had left they found these lines penciled on the wall :— 


Hither envy and deception 
Brought me, and confined me here; 
Blessed thrice the humble station 
Of the sage, whom meditation 
Calls away from worldly fear! 
There he breathes the wealth of nature, 
Sate with simple fare and cot, 
All alone with God—the creature 
Needs no other friend nor teacher, 
Dreads no envy, envies not. 


The same poet penned those thrilling verses beginning, Fol- 
gaba el rey Rodrigo, depicting the causes of the Moorish inva- 
sion in the VIIIth century and the calamities to Spain by the 
crime of Roderick, last of the Goths. The opening lines run 


thus :— 
King Roderick was toying with Florinda fair, 
Under the shelving banks of Tagus—no witness there; 
The river gathered up its murmuring bulk 
Into a human hulk, 
And quoth with threatening air :— 


* The mixed vernacular was early called “‘ Romance” (Romanicé) to distinguish 
it from the Latin (Latiné) spoken by the clergy. 
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“Ts this’a time to play, accursed seducer, say ! 
Hark! hear ye not those shouts, so strange, of coming fray? 
That clangor of unwonted mail and rage of Mars? 
See lunar crests and stars 
Advance from Calpé’s way !” 
Alas! that mockery of joy, what tears to Spain 
Betides! and to the Gothic scepter what a train 
Of ruin brings! What offerings of woe 
On beauty’s shrine to throw ~ 
To reap a nation’s pain ! 

Here may still be felt some lingering aura of the great 
Charles’s fame. All contemporaneous eulogies of him in verse 
breathe that dignified spirit of courtesy and loyalty which has 
long since been dissipated by popular clamors. After the 
Tunis campaign in 1536, the Emperor was almost deified by 
his astonished subjects. One of these, Hernando de Acutfia, 
expressed the aspirations of his country, under the imperial 


banner, in this sonnet :— 
To the King, our Lord. 

The time draws near, Sire, rather it is come, 
That glorious golden time of Heaven foretold, 
When to one Shepherd, to one joyous fold, 

All Earth shall lead her weary wanderers home. 

To Thee kind destiny doth commit the ward, 
And by these lofty trophies urge thee on, 
Announcing to the world the welcome boon: 
Ove Monarch, one Imperium, and one Sword! 

Already doth the orb of earth respond, 

And by its attitude consent thy sway 
So justly gained by undisputed worth, 

Forseeing that to whom Christ gives his wand, 
Will follow swift and sure in happy day, 

Full triumph o’er the Sea and over all the Earth. 


But alas! in less than sixty years the Spanish dream was 
over and Até inspired the frightened bards of Philip II. The 
latter invaded Aragon and trampled under foot her time-hon- 
ored fueros in the affair of Antonio Perez. The Court-Chron- 
icler Argensola dared leave these verses to history as a com- 
mentary on Acufia's : 

Tell me, Father of all, for Thou art just, 
Wherefore permit Thy providential ways 
That Innocence in bonds should pass her days, 
While Fraud rides vaporing to the heights of trust? 
Who clothes the arm with majesty august 
That offers firm resistance to Thy sway, 
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While pure devotion that would Thee obey 
Is forced by tyranny to usurp the dust ? 

The wicked flaunt in pride victorious palms, 
And virtue bows the head in abject fear 
While triumph’s godless chariot fares on: 

This I was saying, when, with smiling charms, 
A Nymph celestial whispered in my ear :— 
“ Blind one! Is earth the soul’s criterion ?” 


From the poets’ corner it is hard to face the prose of history. 
But Castile has made it less stern than elsewhere; for her 
Chronicle literature, from the medixwval Latin of old Lucas of 
Tuy, and don Rodrigo of Toledo, reads like the dramatic 
pages of Palmerin de Yngalaterra. Indeed, it is not certain 
that the style of errantry books was not suggested by the early 
histories of kings and champions. Any ope knows that the 
novelesque Chronicle of the Cid is almost identical with that 
portion of the Chronicle of Spain that treats of the Castilian 
kemper. The Ticknor library is rich in these half serious, 
half chivalrous histories in the early editions, or in those later 
and better ones, Sancha of Madrid, and Monfort of Valen- 
cia, gave us a hundred years ago. There are Zurita in his 
seven precise folios of the good date (1610), Garibay, in his two 
original Plantins; Valera and Mexia, in their venerable 
wooden frames veneered with early cordoban. The seventy 
volumes of the Documentos, edited by some of the best men of 
contemporary Spain, and filled with the odds and ends of his- 
toric data hitherto unpublished, are a satisfactory complement 
to the previous labors of Morales, Florez, Risco, Ponz, Zea and 
Villanueva. The galaxy of Spanish-American discovery and 
colonization is well represented. Las Casas, Gémara, Herrera, 
Cieza de Leon, Bernal Diaz and the Inca Garcilasso are all 
there, with Columbiana, Cortesiana, printed relaciones, and pho- 
tographed letters and government editions, down to the irrepress- 
ible imitations of the ‘‘G. M. B.,” of Trafalgar Square. Before 
we abandon this niche, the only thing we regret with anything 
like general interest, is one set of volumes belonging to the 
parliamentary history of the present century. The Boston 
Public library, so admirable in its selection in every respect, 
yet lacks the complete set of the Diario de Sesiones de las 
Cortes de Espafia, the Acts of the Cortes from 1810 to date. We 
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do not believe there is such a collection in the United States, 
certainly not in Washington, complete, prior to 1869. The 
number of volumes from 1810 to 1876 make 226 in 4° and in 
f°. Such an official repertory—extending over the first parlia- 
mentary period from 1810 to 1814, the second from 1820 to 
to 1823, the glorious days of the progresista Constitution of 
18387, of the reactionary programme of 1846, the Revolutionary 
period of 1854-56, and the triumph of “ human rights” in the 
anarchy of 1868-75 (of which we were an entertained witness) 
—such an array of bulletins, pronunciamientos, bandos, and 
jumble of Riego, Espartero, and Prim, will never find a par- 
allel in less favored countries. 

Space fails us even to mention the Drama, here so luxuri- 
ously represented, from the Mingo Revulgo and mother Celes- 
tinas, down to the Hsposa del Vengador of Prim’s Minister, 
Echegaray. Torres Naharro, Enzina, Gil Vicente, and Lope de 
Rueda enable us to close the sixteenth century gracefully, and 
prepare for the astounding fecundity of the age of the Philips. 
The original sets of the old Spanish Theatre printed on the 
abominable paper of the Sanchez, Buendias, and the Carreras, 
of the seventeenth century, in the possession of this library, 
are seldom found so complete. But no department of their 
literature is more unsatisfactory in respect of text than the 
drama. M. Morel-Fatio, of Paris, has initiated the true sys- 
tem which is to reproduce the autograph originals, in so far as 
they are extant. The Méagico Prodigioso, already published by 
him on this plan, affords us some security as to what Cal- 
deron wrote. But even at the present day, the actors at the 
classic theatres pay little heed to the letter of the text, pro- 
vided they render the spirit. Any one may confirm this by 
taking along his author when he visits the Principe or the 
Apolo at Madrid, 

The best interpreters the modern world ever saw were found 
in Spain. No vulgate translations can compete with those spir- 
ited folios handed down to us from the pens of Alonso de 
Palencia, Pedro de Vega, Fernandez de Madrid (the Archdean 
of Alcor), and Diego Lopez de Cortegana. And who, in 
modern Europe, ever wrote such Latin as Septilveda, the 
“Tostado,” and Master Sanchez de las Brozas, called “ El 
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Brocense?” Antonio de Nebrija composed learned grammars 
and dictionaries, before the names of Clenardus, Levita, and 
Calepinus were more than a learned rumor. Pedro Simon 
Abril made “ ponies” for Alcala and Salamanca nearly three 
hundred years prior to Bohn and Harper. *But a large num- 
ber of the versions into Castilian were and remain anonymous, 
like that of the Vitas Patrum or “Tales of the Fathers,” com- 
piled by one Hieronymus, not the saint, the Hispanicizer of 
which quietly tells us in 1536, that he had long before trans- 
lated the New Testament into Spanish. What mysteries lie 
about Spain and her religious history! Will they ever be 
unravelled? Sleidan and Seckendorf have given us the north- 
ern statement; no Sleidan has yet appeared for the south, not 
even a D’Aubigné. 

Among the chivalry books, the Ticknor collection possesses 
the beautiful and very rare Venetian Amadis of 1533, edited 
by that naughty friar who called himself “ Delicado” in Italy, 
and was “Delgado” at home, albeit his earlier Logana Andaluza 
would scarcely prove a “delicate” morsel to the average Amer- 
ican palate. While on Amadis, it may be curious to note a 
contemporary critic whose name even has never descended 
to posterity. Don Rodrigo Manrique de Acuiia, in the dedica- 
tion to one of the suppressed and unknown volumes hinted at 
above, takes occasion to explain in 1548 why good books ought 
to be converted from the learned tongues into the vernacular 
of the simple. After exhausting his stock of reasons and 
arguments set forth in the choicest language, he proceeds to 
add: “In my judgment, then, there is no country where trans- 
lations from sacred things are so indispensable as in Spain, to 
offset the abundance of profane writings termed books of 
knight errantry, and other vile works that have appeared and 
are daily appearing, drawn up by lying tongues and mischiev- 
ous men of leisure, the mother of every vice. Nor can these 
fail to produce their natural fruit, not only in persons of every 
age and station, but especially in young women, whose fathers 
with signal lack of common sense, keep closely guarded and 
secured behind seven keys, leaving them, however, free to employ 
their time in reading Amadis, Florisando, Esplandian, Lisuarte, 
and others infinite, or what is worse, in devouring the Celestinas 
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living, dead, and raised to life—for not content with one, they 
have invented four, to the greater corruption of tender minds 
that with far less exertion might learn to read profitable 
and virtuous matter."* These salutary suggestions of the 
valorous knight, for so was don Rodrigo, were met by the 
prompt suppression of his book by the minions of the Inquis- 
itor-General Valdés, while the chivalry books and Celestinas 
were coolly let alone till far down in the century, and then 
only after the omission had become a scandal to Europe, by 
reason of Protestant caricatures. 

Novelesque fiction goes hand in hand with the popular 
Ballad, part recitation and part song. Alas! that we cannot 
linger. But Josey the Sightless—Pepillo el ciego—the blind 
minstrel of Madrid, still improvises couplets by the hour, if 
only half encouraged by his street audience on a festal day. 
“Gentlemen, God preserve your sight,” he begins, with pathetic 
irony, and striking the acera with his staff, slowly lifts his 
countenance to the bright firmament of Spain. Then suddenly 
he will burst forth in the very dolorous ballad of Mariana de 
Pineda, or tip them a cancioncita narrating the fate of the 
liberal boys of 1819 :— 


Hijos caros de madre Edetdnia-a-a, 

De la Espafia precioso ornaménto-o-o, 
Ah! pluguiera que el triste laménto-o-o, 
Os pudiese 4 la vida tornar-r-r. 

All these glories of that semi-Oriental literature of which 
Europe elsewhere can vaunt no parallel, and whose echoes 
still linger in our memory like rhythms of a song half died 
away, have at last found a worthy setting in the magnificent 
volume whose title introduces this Article. To say that sucha 
digest of namés, dates and subjects is well compiled, is small 
eulogy. By those who have waded through the wildernesses 
of Crevenna, Matthaire, Heber and the rudes indigestaeque 
moles of the elder Bibliographies, the bright clearing of Mr. 
Whitney’s work can alone be adequately appreciated and 
welcomed. All that an intelligent common, or rather uncom- 


* Psalterio de David, | con las Paraphrases y breues | declaraciones de Raynerio 
Snoy | Goudano. Agora nueuamente tradu- | zido en lengua Castellana, etc. Ant- 
werp, Juan Steelsio, 1555. 8° (8) 266 leaves. Library of Mr. Gayangos, Madrid. 
The first edition was printed at Valladolid in 1548. 
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mon, sense, applied to a wieldy subject, beset with inexact 
antecedents of authorities, could achieve, has here received its 
latest and best expression. With it the beginner may assume 
the airs of an old connoisseur in any and every department that 
it has cost his contemporaries a life-time to know. With such 
a catalogue and the treasures it represents, more Irvings, 
Prescotts, Ticknors, Longfellows and Motleys may be confi- 
dently looked for in our country, and if the future does not 
realize the vaticination, it will not be for the lack of materials 
or inspiration. 
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Articte X.—THE TAXATION OF MORTGAGES. 


In the recent discussion concerning the taxation of mort- 
gages that took place in the Atlantic Monthly, the argument of 
Mr. Brooks Adams was certainly a sufficient reply to all the 
common dbjections to a reform. These objections are based 
entirely upon the delusion that both mortgages and estates 
mortgaged are at the same time property. Nothing better in 
the way of political education can be accomplished than the 
clearing people’s heads of this delusion, and any words may 
be deprecated that shall seem to hinder this good work. . 

But in the course of his argument Mr. Adams makes some 
statements that can hardly be accepted without question. His 
end is to change existing laws regulating taxation, and it is 
of the utmost importance that such changes be made under- 
standingly. Before a line of policy is reversed we must know 
what the result of the present course is, and what will be the 
result of the change. We propose to show that Mr. Adams has 
not fully explained the operation of existing laws, nor given 
satisfactory reasons for changing them. 

Mr. Adams asserts: . .. . “ The difficulty with all this tax- 
ing of debts is not only that it is absurd in theory but that it 
is iniquitous in practice. The borrower always has to pay. 
If four per cent. is the market rate for money, and taxes 
amount to two per cent., we have seen that the mortgagor can 
borrow only at seven percent. The capitalist will collect the 
tax for the government, but he pays himself at the expense of 
the borrower for his risk and trouble in so doing. No statute 
can change this law of trade. The only effect of taxing loans 
is to raise the rate of interest.” 

This, the orthodox doctrine, is established generally by 
reasoning somewhat as follows. In the employment of capital, 
according to economic theory, an approximately equal rate of 
profit will be obtained, no matter what the department of busi- 
ness. The apparently higher rates of profit secured in some 
cases are explained as the reward of increased risk, greater 
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uncertainty and other considerations. If it is discovered that 
any branch of trade is securing to itself greater profits than 
others, capital will seek that employment until the returns are 
reduced by competition and the equilibrium is restored. 

If then a man proposes to invest a certain capital in build- 
ing houses, it is plain that he will expect to receive a certain 
rate of profit. He will not expect one rate of profit when he 
sells for cash and a different and lower rate when he sells upon 
credit. He would rather expect, however, to receive a higher 
rate in the second case than in the first. To put our reason- 
ing in the concrete form, a builder expends, let us say, $1600 
upon his house, expecting to get for it $2,000. If he sells for 
cash at this price he realizes his expectation. If the whole 
transaction has required a year, we may allow $100 for interest 
and call the profit $300. 

What, now, must be the return if credit is to enter into the 
transaction? Can it be any less than where payment is made 
in cash? Let us suppose that the terms of sale are $1000 
down, and a mortgage. If capital is loaned at six per cent. 
and there is no tax upon mortgages, this mortgage will be sold 
for $1000 at six per cent. The builder can sell it and make 
his profit of $300 as well as if he had sold his house for cash. 
But if there is a tax of two per cent. upon mortgages, a mort- 
gage for $1000 would not sell for that sum. Money otherwise 
loaned brings six per cent. and loaned upon such a mortgage 
it would bring but four percent. If the builder is to make 
his profit the mortgage must be at eight per cent, or else for a 
larger sum at six per cent. For an obvious reason, where 
there are no usury laws, the former course will be adopted. 
Nothing can be clearer therefore than that the buyer of the 
house must pay the mortgage tax. 

There are two lines of criticism upon this argument that it 
is practicable to take up. The first and most thorough-going 
is extremely intricate and difficult to comprehend without 
some acquaintance with and indeed some mastery of economic 
principles. The second is altogether more obvious and less 
profound ; but it will serve to introduce the other, for it sug- 
gests questions that unavoidably excite our curiosity. The 
first course requires an investigation of the causes that deter- 
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mine the ordinary rate of profit; the second involves a refer- 
ence to the fluctuations of price. As we have recently passed 
through a period remarkable for the “shrinkage of values,” 
and as this phenomenon has received a vast amount of explana- 
tion, it will be more practicable to begin with our second 
criticism. 

Let us shift our point of view while clinging to the doctrine 
of a general rate of profit. Suppose that a man possessing 
some capital seeks to invest it in real estate. He will of 
course expect the usual return for his investment. He exam- 
ines the house that we have supposed to have been built at a 
cost of $1700 and finds that he can have it for cash, at $2000, 
or, on credit, by paying seven and four-tenths per cent. interest 
on the amount of the mortgage. Having but $1,000 he is 
unable to buy for cash, while he is unwilling to pay the 
exorbitant interest that is demanded. He will say to the 
plea that the tax upon mortgages causes the increased interest 
that it is doubtless true, but that as the tax was intended to 
rest elsewhere he will not, if he can avoid it, assume it him- 
self. The question therefore is whether there will be a dead- 
lock—whether no bargain at all can be made. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that bargains often do take 
place by compromise, so that a part of the tax upon mortgages 
is paid by the seller of the property, either because he sells at 
a less price or accepts a lower rate of interest than he at first 
demanded. For suppose that our intending purchaser refuses 
to buy; what is the position of the builder? He has a house 
that he cannot sel] at the price he has fixed, and he must either 
rent it or let it lie idle. The latter course is much more to his 
disadvantage than paying the mortgage tax. The former 
course will give him no ready money with which to continue 
his business, so that he will be compelled to mortgage the 
property himself, and thus, according to the reasoning that we 
are criticising be compelled to pay the tax on the mortgage. 
Whether he would be able to exact the tax from the tenant in 
the shape of increased rent is another question. If it is main- 
tained that the tenant pays the tax, then the case of those who 
have bought houses on mortgage may present no peculiar 
hardship. 
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In short the relative intensity of the demand of the two 
parties must be reckoned as one of the conditions of the prob- 
lem. If the owner of the property anticipates a fall of prices 
he will be eager to dispose of his property. If the buyer 
has the same expectation he will be disposed to hold back. 
Or if the market for houses is overstocked the seller will not 
forego an opportunity of selling because the tax on mortgages 
will be levied upon him. The fluctuations in the price of real 
estate are notorious, and when the price is going up the buyer 
probably has to pay all charges; when the price is falling or 
has fallen the seller may be obliged to assume some of them. 
The case is somewhat similar to that of two countries, one of 
which imposes duties upon the products of the other; the 
“reciprocal demand” will decide whether one country or the 
other shall pay the whole or a greater or less part of the duty. 

We might almost say that there is a modern “ zeisachtheia” 
under our system of credit, every ten or a dozen years, prices 
being shaken down without much regard to cost of production 
or rate of profit. If it be true that in times of dull business 
the holders of real estate often dispose of it at a loss, or at a 
reduced profit as in the case above supposed, then we may 
regard the tax upon mortgages as paid once-for all, in a perma- 
nent depreciation of the value of real estate. For if we sup- 
pose the buyer in our example to wish to dispose of his 
purchase, he can do so without loss at the same rate at which 
he bought. He can assume the mortgage tax now because he 
escaped it before. In this way the incidence of the tax would 
vary as one was buyer or seller, so that it would be evenly dis- 
tributed. 

Even if we suppose that the buyer always pays the tax, as 
is commonly done, we must bear in mind that his position is 
changed when once he has paid off the mortgage. He now 
occupies the position of the builder and may be supposed to 
desire the ordinary profit upon his investment. He therefore 
adds to the price of the house the amount that he has paid in 
extra interest and demands this sum for the property. . He 
cannot do this when business is dull for the competition of the 
builders would not allow it, but he may very often do it when 
prices are rising. From this again we should conclude that 
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the state of business would decide whether the tax was paid 
by the buyer or seller. 

To all this one obvious objection arises. No one doubts 
that times of falling prices may involve loss to sellers. They 
get less money than they paid and if they are doing business 
on credit they necessarily lose. But any supposed advantage 
obtained by the buyer in the shape of reduced interest would 
appear in a reduced cash price. The buyer no doubt gains but 
he does not gain so much as he would, but for the mortgage 
tax. This tax be still really pays although he no longer 
notices it. For suppose that the pressure of circumstances 
causes the builder to offer his house for $1500 in cash, on 
what terms would he sell it on credit? If he accepts a mort- 
gage for $500, it is plain that it should be of a present worth 
equal to $500 in cash. In order that this may be so the buyer 
must add the tax to the current rate of interest. Otherwise 
the seller would be receiving perhaps the equivalent of only 
$1400. 

Stated in this way the objection seems unanswerable. But 
we must consider that the cash price fixed by the seller may 
itself be affected by the mortgage tax. Were it not for that 
tax he might have fixed upon a cash price of $1600; for, be- 
ing freed from the tax, a mortgage for $600 at the current rate 
of interest would be saleable at its face value. Our conclusion 
obviously amounts to nothing when based upon such premises. 
It may be quite true that the buyer pays a higher rate of 
interest than that current in the market, and yet if that higher 
rate is calculated upon a reduced valuation, he may not really 
pay the tax that he seems to pay. The seller, in short, has 
two ways of disposing of his property. A tax is laid upon 
one of them, rendering it less advantageous than the other. 
Hence there is a general lessening of his facilities for sale; his 
freedom of action is curtailed; his market is reduced in extent; 
his rate of profit is lessened. If there are two roads of equal 
ease between two towns and a bridge breaks down upon one 
of them, it may very well happen that trade will be impeded 
by being’ confined to the single avenue that is passable. 

We are able now to see pretty clearly the nature of the 
mortgage tax. It is a tax not strictly upon property, but upon 
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a human act; namely, the borrowing or lending money in 
a particular way. Accordingly if we consider the general 
question :—If the loaning of money is taxed, who pays the 
tax ?—we may find the answer to the particular case with 
which we are concerned. In this way we shall be led into our 
second line of criticism. 

It may, however, be urged that in the case of real estate, or 
more strictly, dwelling houses, there is from the nature of the 
case a peculiar pressure acting upon the buyer. A man must 
live somewhere, and he must, therefore, either buy or rent a 
house. But it appears that nothing is so elastic as population. 
In prosperous times it expands and fills houses as fast as they 
can be provided. But in dull times it contract8 to a remarka- 
ble extent. Some families occupy apartments instead of houses. 
Some combine their households. Some content themselves 
with the confined quarters of a boarding house. Some take 
half a house when they would once have taken a whole one , 
and, therefore, the market becomes suddenly overstocked with 
real estate. Hence we may conclude that there is no peculiar 
pressure resting upon the buyer of real estate. He buys when 
he feels prosperous, just as he allows himself other luxuries. 
When times change the buyer of real] estate holds back even 
more than the buyer of other kinds of property. 

We may, therefore, now proceed to consider our general 
question— Who pays a tax levied upon the loaning of money? 
And first let us assume that the tax is levied upon all loans 
whatsoever. There is, then, a corresponding inducement for 
every one to employ his own capital rather than entrust it to 
others ; unless the tax can be transferred to the borrower. And 
if the tax can be transferred to the borrower it will operate 
continually upon him as an inducement to cease borrowing. 
Since the borrower borrows for the sake of profit and the 
lender lends also for the sake of profit, it appears that we have 
really to discuss the problem of the ordinary rate of profit. 

Let us suppose that four per cent. in this country is the 
lowest net remuneration that will content the owner of goods 
for his abstinence from their use; ‘that is to say, if the owner 
cannot obtain this return he will consume the goods instead of 
abstaining from them. The market that the government has 
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found for its bond seems to indicate a rate as low as this. 
“John Bull can stand a great deal, but he cannot stand three 
per cent,” is an English saying. Money was loaned in Holland 
at one time for two per cent. But perhaps four per cent. in 
this country would be a fair allowance. 

Let us also suppose that fifteen per cent. is now the gross 
profit upon most employment of capital. This applies to cases 
where the management of the business is in the hands of the 
proprietor or holder of the capital. If his capital is borrowed 
he must pay as much as four per cent. upon it. There is then 
left a margin of eleven per cent. to be divided somehow between 
the lender and the borrower. It is almost impossible to name 
any figure that will represent the remuneration expected by 
the manager of a business for his services. Nothing differs 
more than business capacity, and it is constantly the case that 
men of very different abilities receive the same remuneration. 
The immense number of failures in business and the extreme 
difficulty of finding really able managers show how great 
uncertainty surrounds the subject. Indeed, if we could answer 
this question the problem of codéperative production would be 
solved. The share of “talent,” according to Fourier, was, we 
think, one-fourth. But Fourier’s guesses are of no assistance 
in deciding such a question. It probably admits of no precise 
answer, because the rate of remuneration is essentially fluctu- 
ating ; but some approximation to the truth may be reached. 

Where there is any considerable accumulation of capital, 
large quantities fall into the possession of those who can make 
no use of it. Widows and orphans, charitable and educational 
institutions must have their money managed for them. Elderly 
people and in general those who do not choose to engage in 
productive labor are in the same category. To all these the 
first consideration is security. This security may be considered 
to be obtained for an additional two per cent., so that the lowest 
average interest upon notes must be six per cent. There 
remains, therefore, nine per cent. as the greatest possible profit 
for the borrower. 

Weare thus fairly driven to assume that there is a minimum 
rate of profit that will content the borrower, and that this 
minimum, with the figures here employed, will be below nine 
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per cent. If we consider it to be the same as the return that 
contents the lender, there will be a remainder of three per 
cent. to go to one or the other, or to be divided between them. 
Some such margin seems to be required on account of the 
variable character of profits. 

If the field of production be unlimited, as where unoccupied 
lands are abundant, it may be possible for the lender to exact 
this three per cent. in addition to his ordinary return. The 
competition of those who desire to occupy lands and are with- 
out capital, will enable him to secure his own interest. But if 
a tax of three per cent. were then levied upon money-lending 
it seems hard to avoid the conclusion that the money-lender 
would pay it. Heis getting more than his minimum return, 
while the borrower has already reached his minimum. 

If the field of production be limited as in the case of a manu- 
facture that is thought to be a little overdone, it does not seem 
possible for the lender to secure to himself the margin of three 
per cent. The borrower will insist upon easy terms if he is to 
use more capital in an uncertain business) He may compel 
th2 lender to take the minimum interest. In this case the 
borrower would have to pay the tax upon the loan. 

If the state of business were such that the gross profit 
amounted to but twelve per cent., since both borrower and 
lender would have yielded all that they could, it is plain that 
a tax upon loans would amount to a prohibition. The lender 
will prefer to spend his capital rather than abstain from it on 
such terms. The borrower will prefer to contract his business 
rather than pay a high rate for money that does not bring him 
in much profit. Such a tax, therefore, tends to produce a 
waste of capital, which would continue until the rate of profit 
rose to a satisfactory height. 

Certain banks have recently reduced their capital on the 
ground that excessive taxation had rendered its employment 
unprofitable. This fact shows that a tax upon loans is not 
always paid by the borrower, for in that case taxation would 
not affect the banks. But since at the enhanced rates that 
they would be obliged to charge in order to transfer the tax to 
the borrower, borrowers would be few, it would follow that 
capital would be in danger of idleness, and, therefore, would be 
let at low rates. 
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We have spoken of a general tax upon loans as if the tax 
upon mortgages were governed by the same laws. It may be 
thought that there is no such general tax, and that mortgages, 
therefore, suffer peculiar hardships. But, in fact, the taxation 
of loans is quite general. The taxation of banks is a tax upon 
loans, for banks exist in order to loan. The taxation of corpo- 
rations is really taxation of loaned capital. If corporations 
borrow, their bonds are taxed. And the stock of a corpora- 
tion is really borrowed capital. It is managed by other persons 
than the owners. The only loans, therefore, that escape taxa- 
tion are loans by private individuals upon personal security. 
The mortgage tax is, therefore, in harmony with the policy of 
our present system of taxation, which is to encourage private 
lenders rather than corporate lenders, and, on the whole, to 
discourage lending at all, by relieving capital employed by its 
owners from the taxation imposed upon capital employed by 
borrowers. 

Mr. Adams says:—“ There is a terrible contrast between the 
workingman who has invested one thousand dollars in a house, 
and has borrowed another thousand on a mortgage, and another 
workingman who has one thousand dollars in the bank. The 
State taxes the latter seven dollars and one-half; the former, 
forty-four dollars a year.” 

This view seems one-sided, because the workingman that 
does not own his house must pay rent. Mr. Adams elsewhere 
says that the mortgage tax raises rent, so that this workingman 
perhaps suffers no more than the other. Indeed, if we were to 
apply the ordinary reasoning of economists to this case, we 
should suppose the former workingman to reflect that by taking 
a certain course in regard to procuring shelter, he would escape 
the payment of thirty-six dollars and one-half in taxes. Should 
we not be justified in supposing that this great inducement 
to a particular mode of investment would cause such a rush of 
investors that their competition would reduce the advantages 
to a par with those in other investments. In other words, if it 
appeared that it was much more profitable to rent a house than 
to buy it and give a mortgage, we should expect that house- 
rent would rise until the two modes of investment stood about 
ona par. There is not space for an examination of rent, but 
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it is not probable that it is very greatly to the advantage of a 
workingman to live in a rented house. * During the past three 
or four years it is likely that the hirer has had an advantage 
over the owner, but their circumstances will be reversed by a 
rise of prices. 

It does not appear to have ever been clearly settled how 
taxes are divided between capital and labor. The view that 
the tax upon mortgages is paid by the borrower seems to 
correspond with the assumption that capital always escapes 
taxation by transferring it to the consumer. But in the case 
of general taxation capitalists would pay as consumers the 
taxes that they appeared to evade. The question then arises 
whether capitalists can maintain their profits undiminished by 
lowering the rate of wages, thus landing all taxes finally on 
the shoulders of the working classes. If we consider profits 
as “the leavings of wages,” and wages as fixed approxi- 
mately at a given figure by the indisposition or inability of 
workingmen to subsist upon less, we must conclude that 
the expense of shelter has some effect upon wages and there- 
fore upon profits. If the builder must make a certain profit 
he must also give certain wages. The workman, according to 
the theory, insists upon shelter of a given kind and if the 
cost of this shelter is increased he must have increased wages. 
Adopting this theory we should conclude that the tax upon 
mortgages, although apparently resting upon the borrower, 
may be to some extent transferred by him to the whole society 
in the shape of enhanced wages. This conclusion will be the 
more plausible if we consider‘the expense of hiring a house to 
be approximately equal to that of buying a house on credit. 
The inference to be drawn would therefore be that taxes that 
fall upon the laboring class as a whole are really, to some 
extent at least, taxes upon profits. If it could be shown that 
the value of real estate has declined more of late years than 
the value of wages it might be considered as evidence in 
favor of this view. Of course we must suppose the increase 
of population to be suspended or restricted while such changes 
are going on as have taken place within the last five years. 

Another aspect of the case to which reference was made at 
the outset is that afforded by periods of violent change in 
values, Our sympathy is appealed to in behalf of those who 
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have invested in real estate with little capital and have there- 
fore suffered the loss ef their investment. This is the great 
“debtor class” of whose existence we have heard so much in 
the speeches of partizans. This class certainly deserves pity 
on account of the hardships they have undergone from the 
action of the government in inflating the currency, and the 
necessary subsequent contraction. But the tax upon mort- 
gages is only incidentally connected with this suffering. If 
there were no. tax, still many would have found that their 
investment had disappeared. No laws can save men from the 
results of imprudent investments. Real estate is notoriously 
fluctuating in value, and for a workingman to buy a house 
on which he can pay but one-half the price, is an act which it 
can hardly be regarded as wise policy for the State to encour- 
age. When prices are down, such an act may be the height of 
wisdom ; when they are up, and especially when the currency 
is inflated such an act is of a highly speculative nature, and is 
for the ordinary working man the grossest folly. 

We may perhaps do well to sum up this somewhat perplex- 
ing argument. We find grounds for maintaining the following 
positions. 

1. In times of depressed business the holder of real estate 
is under a disadvantage in his efforts to sell. He may sell at 
less than cost, and he may consent to pay the mortgage tax 
himself rather than not sell at all. In this case the borrower 
does not pay the tax. Mr. Adams admits this possibility 
when he speaks of land’s losing its value in bad times. 

2. In times of active business the workingman is not obliged 
to buy on mortgage unless he deems it for his interest to do so, 
and if large numbers of them prefer to invest in this way 
rather than in savings banks, it 4s to be presumed that they 
regard their investment as the best they can make. 

3. Mr. Adams declares that the mortgage tax raises rent. 
Hence it is a tax upon all workingmen, whether they buy 
houses on mortgage or put their savings in the bank. 

4. A tax that affects all workingmen may be returned in 
part to them in the shape of enhanced wages. If this takes 
place the mortgage tax is a tax upon profits as well as wages. 

From other considerations we derive these inferences. 
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1. Since a great deal of wealth cannot be productively 
employed by its owners, it must be either lent or spent. 

2. If a tax upon loans be imposed, it must be paid by either 
the borrower or the lender. 

8. If the borrower refuses to pay the tax the lender must 
pay it. If he does not he must either consume his wealth or 
lend it in some way that is not taxed. 

4. If all lenders choose to lend upon notes to escape taxa- 
tion, their competition may reduce the market rate so that 
their return will be no greater than if they lent upon mortgage 
and paid the tax themselves. 

5. If four per cent. is the market rate for money and mort- 
gagers pay seven per cent., it is fallacious to infer that “ the 
only effect of taxing loans is to raise the rate of interest.” 
The effect of taxing loans may be, as shown in (4), to lower 
the rate of interest. If there were no mortgage tax the mort- 
gager would not necessarily borrow at four per cent. The 
greater profit to be derived from loans would so encourage 
borrowers that mortgagers and all would have to pay five or 
six percent. (This is a modification of the received theory of 
political economy that is of great importance, and has not, so 
far as I know, been previously noted.) 

6. The question whether the borrower or the lender shall 
pay the tax upon loans is settled by the prevailing rate of pro- 
ductiveness of labor. If profits are very high, borrowers will 
consent to pay high for their loans. If profits are low they 
will not consent to pay more than a given rate, and if that 
rate is above the minimum return that will content the lender, 
he may consent to pay the tax rather than let his wealth lie idle. 

7. If a certain amount must be raised by taxation, and all 
taxes are paid out of the returns of productive labor, whatever 
sum is raised now by taxing loans must be raised in some other 
way, if the loan tax is abolished, out of the returns of produc- 
tive labor, i. e. out of wages or profits. 

8. Before new taxes are imposed the decision must be made 
whether they shall come out of wages or profits. If out of 
wages, it is necessary to show that the workingman will be 
better off then than he is now. If out of profits, it is neces- 
sary (for reasoners occupying Mr. Adams’ ground) to show 
how the capitalist will be prevented from transferring the tax 
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to the shoulders of the workingmen. It will be worth while 
also to enquire whether all taxes are not paid in the long 
run by real estate. In that case how would the workingmen 
be bettered by a change? 

9. Since a tax upon loans secured by pledges enables those 
who borrow on the security of their good faith to do so at an 
advantage, and furthermore is an inducement to every one 
to work with his own wealth rather than live in idleness, 
would the results of the abolition of the tax be altogether good ? 

10. Since the great extension of credit results in violent 
fluctuations between prosperity and adversity, is it desirable to 
encourage borrowing any more than it is at present encouraged ? 

On these last three heads I do not express any opinion. 

The truth of the matter is that we are brought face to face 
with a tremendous question of public policy. It is a question 
that is alarmingly pressing in India. It looms up in Rumania. 
It shook the city of Rome so long ago that only vague accounts 
of the disturbance have come down to us. It was treated ina 
drastic fashion by Solon of Athens. The question concerns 
the position of the State in relation to the incurring of debt 
by the laboring classes. T'o say unhesitatingly that as soon as 
the workingman has saved five or six hundred dollars, every 
encouragement should be given him to buy a home for himself 
on mortgage, and “ pay off the debt by instalments,” is to decide 
a great question too easily. The aim about which all are 
agreed is to create good citizens. Certainly the possession of 
land is the best means to thisend. But the failure to retain 
land on which an instalment has been paid, to be sold out, to 
lose money and labor and home ;—good citizens do not arise 
from such experiences, or from the sight of such experiences. 
But so long as business is done on credit, so long will there be 
times of activity and dullness, high prices and low prices. 
And so long as human nature remains as it is, it will believe 
in the time of high prices, that the high prices are going to 
last, and will enter into obligations accordingly, which in the 
time of low prices it will be unable to meet. This perennial 
infatuation, this inability to represent to the mind the pains 
and hardships of future payment, is certainly a fact to be con- 
sidered before the state undertakes to encourage borrowing by 


the poor. 
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Articte XI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND . RELIGIOUS. 


CurisT1An Evipences.*—In the First Part of this volume the 
Principies of Induction are discussed, with copious illustrations 
from various sciences. The subject of the Second Part is Theism 
and Christianity. In this part the author considers the personality, 
omnipotence, wisdom, and benevolence of God; the congruity of 
miracles in the Christian system; the character and power of 
Christianity ; and the imperative character of probable evidence 
on such a subject. In the Third Part he gives a resumé of the 
specific evidences of Christianity. Mr. Wright is favorably known 
as an author by timely and instructive articles on the relations of 
science and religion, and has shown himself well qualified to han- 
dle the subject of this volume. The presentation of the argument 
is forcible and convincing, and the book is instructive and sug- 
gestive. The author expresses the hope “that none of it is beyond 
the reach of plain men and women of thoughtful turn who make 
up their lack of school privileges by increased assiduity in their 
private reading and study.” We think it well adapted to this 
class; and to meet the coarse assaults on Christianity, through 
the press, which are industriously circulated more widely than 
ministers and Christian people are generally aware. It will be 
valuable to ministers as giving in compact form the result of much 
reading and thought by a vigorous mind on the recent aspects 
of scepticism. 

In the opening chapter the author tells us that the phenomena 
of finite mind are products of the forces of nature, and thus ex- 
cludes finite mind from the supernatural. This logically leads to 
agnosticism. The only knowledge which we have of personal 
being or spirit is that which arises in our knowledge of reason 
and free-will in ourselves. If the reason and free-will of finite 
minds is included in nature and excluded from that which is above 
nature, then, though we may believe that something unknowable 
exists transcending nature, we cannot say it is God, and cannot 


* The Logic of Christian Evidences. By G. Frepericok Wrigut. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1880. pp. xiii. and 312. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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have any knowledge what it is. And not only so, but our Agnos- 
ticism must be positive and dogmatic in affirming that the 
unknown supernatural is not a person endowed with reason and 
free-will in any sense to which we can attach any meaning; and 
thus must agree with Spinoza in saying that intellect in God is no 
more like intellect in man, than the constellation The Dog, is like 
a four-footed dog on earth. In the same connection he uses the 
word universe as including both matter and finite mind, and that 
supernatural which transcends both. But this leads to Monism: 
God is included in the universe. Whatever the series of sequen- 
ces in nature, and whatever the acknowledgment of God at the 
beginning, it is God as the first term in the series and a part of it, 
not God who transcends the series and on whom the series itself 
depends. . 

He begins his proof of the personality of the First Cause with 
this sentence: “The inference that God is a person rests upon a 
prior inference concerning the fact of design in nature.” (p. 75). 
On this argument he rests his proof of God’s personality, omnipo- 
tence, wisdom, and benevolence. He does not mention the more 
profound objections against the validity of this argument. We 
do not doubt its validity ; but no theist is justified in representing 
that the truth of the personality of God depends on this argument 
alone. 

In the same connection he says: “ Theism isa genus. From it 
as a center diverge in opposite directions deism and pantheism.” 
We had supposed theism to be in direct contradiction to pan- 
theism. 


Dr. Roxsinson’s Srupies in THE New Testament.*—These 
twenty-seven papers, each with a text prefixed, might be mistaken 
for sermons and would have made very good ones, but they were 
originally prepared as articles on the intgrnational Sunday-school 
lessons and published in a religious newspaper. They are now 
published in a volume in accordance with the wish of many, who 
had been interested in them, to have them in a permanent form. 
The papers are not minutely explanatory of the text but are 
rather the explication, illustration, and discriminative application 
of the spiritual thought in it. The style is simple and direct; 

* Studies in the New Testament; by Cuarues S. Roptnson, D.D., Pastor of the 


Memorial Church, New York City. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway. 1880. viii. and 316 pp. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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some of the illustrations are striking ; and the whole is rich in the 
knowledge of the human heart, in spiritual wisdom, and discrimi- 
nating application of truth to lite, 


SWEDENBORG AND THE NEw Cuurcn.*—This volume is a se- 
ries of lectures delivered in response to a desire, often expressed 
to the author by many intelligent persons, for a brief and clear 
statement of the principal teachings of Swedenborg. In the open- 
ing lecture we have a sketch of Swedenborg’s life and work, and 
a brief vindication of what the author regards as the highest 
claim which can rightly be made in his behalf, “that he was a 
truly enlightened expositor of Scripture and therefore the herald 
of a new dispensation of Christianity.” The remaining lectures 
‘present the Swedenborgian doctrine on the sacred Scriptures (in- 
cluding the doctrine of Correspondences) ; the Divine Nature and 
Providence; the Incarnation and Redemption; the Holy Spirit 
and Regeneration; the Spiritual World; Death, Resurrection, 
and Judgment; and Marriage. On Redemption the author says: 
“ the divine effort, never for a moment intermitted, is to lead man, 
by every means consistent with his entire freedom, to depart from 
evil and do good, and so to become an angel” (p. 60). On Re- 
generation: “The process is not unlike that by which the fruits 


of the earth are produced. ...... When the farmer’s barns are 
full, of what has he to boast? Did he cayse the grain to grow? 
Did he infuse the spirit of life into a single kernel of it?..... 


He has done little or nothing more than to avail himself of the 
power of nature. He knew it was lurking in the sunlight and rain 
and the bountiful earth, awaiting an opportunity to operate, and 
he gave it opportunity. ..... Did Jehovah bring the children 
of Israel out of Egypt? Assuredly he did. But did not they 
take every step of their own free volition? Did they not volun- 
tarily submit themselves to his guidance? There can be no doubt 
of it. In like manner if we take the corresponding spiritual jour- 
ney, it will be because we freely consent to do so” (pp. 94, 95). 
We commend this little book as a favorable presentation of Swe- 
denborgianism as now taught and of the elements of spiritual 
power which it contains. 


* Swedenborg and the New Church. By James REED, Pastor of the Boston 
Society of the New Jerusalem. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co., Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 1880. 143 pp. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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Tre Curist1an SacraMeEnts.*—This is a volume of the valu- 
able series of “ Hand-books for Bible-classes,” in course of prepa- 
ration under the direction of Rev. M. Dod and Rev. A. Whyte. 
It is aclear and practical presentation of the Presbyterian doctrine 
of the sacraments, and weli adapted not only for Bible-classes but 
for the reading of Christian people. Questions are annexed to 
each chapter. Three volumes of the series have been already 
issued, “ The Epistle to the Galatians,” “The Post-exilian Proph- 
ets,” and “A Life of Christ.” Seventeen other volumes are in 
preparation, and the series promises to be one of unusual value. 


Tue “Speaker’s Commentary:” New Testament; Vol. IL+ 
—This volume includes the Gospel of John, with an introduction 
and critical notes by Prof. Westcott. The editor is one of the 
best New Testament scholars in England. He is fully equipped, 
as regards learning, for this task, and his candor cannot fail to 
win confidence. The introductory observations upon the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel are quite instructive, although not much that 
is new on the question is brought forward. The commentary on 
the Acts is, also, embraced in this volume. It is from the pen of 
the Bishop of Chester, although the introduction is written by 
the general editor, Canon Cook. The volume before us is, as a 
whole, one of the best of this valuable series. 


Lippon’s Universtry Sermons.[—Canon Liddon is one of the 
four or five most distinguished preachers in the English Church. 
He is versed in theological learning, as is obvious from his treatise 
on the Divinity of Christ, and, indeed, from all of his productions. 
At the same time, he is a vigorous writer and speaker. He is 
quite churchly in his tendencies, and the value of his instructions 
are impaired by the exaltation of rites, and by the disproportion- 
ate esteem of the sacramental features of the English ecclesiasti- 
cal system. 

* The Christian Sacraments. By James 8. CanpuisH, D.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 129 pp. Price 60 cents. New 
Haven: E. P. Judd. 

+ The Holy Bible, etc., with a Commentary, etc. Vol. II. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1880.- New Haven: E. P. Judd. 

¢ Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford; by H. P. Lippoy, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, ete. Second series, 1868-1879. New York: E. P. Dutton 
&Co. 1880. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Wootsey’s “Communism anp Soctrarism.”*—It would be well 
if every citizen could read this book. From such an author, it 
must be erudite; it is, however, more than that; it is candid. 
The denunciatory method of dealing with socialism and its advo- 
cates is not the method of President Woolsey. Leading socialists 
receive full credit for ability, and facts which support their theory 
are stated as frankly as those which oppose it. 

In defining Communism and Socialism the author has avoided 
the common error of forming ideal conceptions, independently of 
fact and history, and forcing the terms to designate the concep- 
tions thus created. He has made a careful study of the historical 
use of the words, and defined them accordingly. The essential 
feature of both communism and socialism is stated to be the col- 
lective ownership of property ; but communism introduces this in 
small communities within an ordinary state, as in the Shaker 
communities in this country, while socialism aims to secure pos- 
session of the State as a whole, and remodel all its industrial 
institutions on the communal plan. The one would abolish 
private capital in a village; the other would sweep it from a 
nation. Ideal communism, in its fullest extent, would divide a 
State into innumerable little societies, each of which would be a 
unit in itself; ideal socialism would abolish local units, and ulti- 
mately unite the nations of the world into a single homogeneous 
state, highly centralized and despotic beyond precedent. 

It will occur to the reader that the socialism under considera- 
tion is of an uncompromising kind. Such is, in fact, the system 
of Marx and his followers. It is fiat socialism, something which 
is to have no natural development, but is to be artificially created, 
and then forced, ready made, on an entire people. Some absolute 
power is to say “Let there be socialism ;” and there will be 
socialism—over night, possibly, hardly longer. 

As this is what leading theorists of the school advocate, it is 
natural that this should be what the present work would oppose ; 
but the author seems to assume, and in one or two places to say, 
that no other socialism is possible. That modification of the 
socialistic system which develops naturally, as when a State 
assumes the ownership of railroads, and then of other particular 

* Communism and Socialism in their History and Theory. A Sketch. By 
THEODORE D. Wootsey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. New Haven: 
B. P. Judd. 
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industries, is not only excluded from the discussion, but appears 
to be quietly banished from the limits of possibility. The author 
has, however, given us a term well adapted to designate this 
natural tendency, in the French word collectivism. 

After a brief account of the more interesting experiments in 
practical communism, in which the mediaeval village commune is 
barely mentioned, the author gives an outline of the leading 
utopian theories, from Plato’s “ Republic” to the modern schemes. 
Readers who cannot master a difficult German style will value 
the analysis and criticism of Scheffle’s “ Quintessence of Social- 
ism.” The concluding part of the work is occupied in consider- 
ing what would be the condition of things if a State were to be 
remodeled on the socialistic plan. To a reader who apprehends 
for the first time the tremendous nature of the changes involved, 
this will seem like inquiring what would be the political and 
social state of affairs if the earth and the planets were to fall on- 
to the sun. The author concludes that the government would be 
despotic, that workmen would be chained to their locality like 
serfs, when not arbitrarily moved by their rulers, that the finances 
would be simple, but burdensome to the laborers, and that the 
State would be weak in war, but, fortunately, not likely to become 
engaged in it. He shows that communism has been consistent 
with a high degree of religion; but that socialism, while not 
absolutely inconsistent with religion in theory, is hostile to it in 
practice. He shows also that, while there are differences of 
opinion among theorists concerning the proper nature of the 
family in a socialistic state, such a state would be, in fact, unfavor- 
able to its existence, and utterly hostile to its best development. 

In conclusion he reassures his readers by a concise statement 
of the forces which would oppose the introduction of socialism if 
it should be actually attempted, and which would certainly cause 
the speedy abandonment of the attempt. The style of the work 
might be clearer than it is; to get the precise meaning of a 
passage often requires close attention. The chief fault to be 
found with it, however, is quantitative ; it is greatly to be wished 
that there were more of it. 


Tuompson’s “ Workman.”*—The object of this work, the writ- 
ing of which was the last literary effort of Dr. Thompson, is, as 


* The Workman: His False Friends and his True Friends. By Rev. JOSEPH 
P. Taompson, D.D., LL.D. American Tract Society. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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its title implies, to assist the workman in discriminating between 
true friends and false. By true friends are meant those who 
would help him to cheap lands, improved dwellings, remunera- 
tive employment, schools, libraries, and churches; and by false, 
those who would teach him delusive theories of Political Econ- 
omy, arouse his enmity against property-owners, and incite him to 
riot and socialism. 

Like the preceding work, this is essentially a treatise on Com- 
munism and Socialism. In the earlier chapters the author states 
a few economic principles bearing on the subject, defines labor, 
property, and capital, and shows the origin of property in land. 
He gives something of the history of land tenure, and explains 
the functions of money. Profundity would be a fault in such a 
discussion, in view of the object to be attained, while energy of 
style and amplitude of illustration, would be decided merits. The 
work is fortunate in avoiding the fault and possessing the merits. 
A keen-sighted socialist would probably claim that some of the 
arguments do not affect his theory; for instance, when it is proven 
that capital is a necessity, in order that production may go on, 
the socialist would, perhaps, allege that he does not propose to 
annihilate capital, that he recognizes its necessity, but prefers, for 
certain reasons, to see it owned by the state, instead of by indi- 
viduals. On the other hand, the argument is valid as against the 
ravings against capital itself, which one sometimes finds in social- 
istic newspapers. 

The author admits the legality of trades unions, but vigorously 
assails that frequent accompaniment of the modern strike, the 
coercion of men outside the union, for the purpose of preventing 
them from working. A very effective chapter on “ Legislation 
and Labor,” denounces the disposition to surrender one’s personal 
independence and beg support of the state, but indicates some 
things which a state may properly do for the benefit of workmen, 
A chapter on “Immigration,” deprecates too much positive 
encouragement to foreigners to occupy our remaining vacant 
lands. 

The treatment of the subject of communism and socialism is, as 
one would expect who has read the author’s letters from Berlin in 
the Christian Union, vigorous and somewhat denunciatory. 
Unlike President Woolsey, he has failed to clearly discriminate 
between the two things, and has spoken of communism as if it 
were merely an intensified socialism. His conception of it is indi- 
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cated by the device on the cover of the book, a sword, a dagger, 
a firebrand, and a thunder-cloud. When any social movement 
does, in fact, assume such a form, denunciation is quite in order. 
A number of pages are devoted to refuting the claim of socialists 
that their system would remove social inequality; but the argu- 
ment here is not entirely convincing. The history of village com- 
munities is treated at greater length than in the preceding work, 
and it is demonstrated that communism has never proved practi- 
cable on a large scale. 

The last part of the discussion is decidedly the best. The 
removal of incentives to labor, the extinction of hope, and the 
reduction of mankind to a perpetual and monotonous level, which 
would be the results of a successful socialistic revolution, are 
exhibited in contrast with the considerable degree of prosperity 
which, as statistics show, a frugal workman may reasonably hope 
for under the present system. The workman is shown the value 
of religion, of which socialism would, in practice, deprive him, 
and the future condition of his class is pictured as hopeful and 
not discouraging, provided only that the ground of that hope be 
not removed by revolutionary violence. On the whole, the work 
is one of the best of its class, an effective, popular argument for 
the existing industrial system, as against the attacks of the social- 
istic schemers whom the author learned to know during his 
German residence, and from whose migration to this country he 
entertained serious apprehensions. 


Lorp BeraconsFieLp.*—The author of this “Study” of the 
character and opinions of Lord Beaconsfield has adopted a 
method which is very ingenious, and which serves to throw an 
air of charming freshness around a subject which has already 
been treated in almost every imaginable way, by political writers 
in England, for more than a generation. Assuming that the 
distinguished statesman must have been constantly betrayed into 
expressing what were really his own ideas in the many novels 
which he has written, Mr. Brandes has sought in those works 
a clue to guide him in the psychological study which he has 
made of their author. Mr. Brandes says: “Each work by 
his [Lord Beaconsfield’s] hand is an instrument which he has 


* Lord Beaconsfield. A Study. By GeorG BRANDES, authorized translation by 
Mrs. GeorGe Sturce. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 12mo, 382 pp. 
New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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fabricated for us himself, wherewith we may penetrate into 
the work-shop of his ideas. Each book that he has written is 
a window through which we may look into his mind. Each train 
of thought which he has revealed to us, every character he has 
devised, every feeling that he has described, contains a series of 
confessions which he has consciously laid bare, and which must be 
carefully examined, as well as a series of involuntary confessions 
running parallel to them, which may be detected. If the critic 
be upon his guard, both as regards himself and the author, these 
literary productions will afford him more than mere literary 
insight; for the ideas and sentiments expressed belong to the 
statesman, and not to him in his character of novelist alone; they 
are the outcome of his whole character as a man, which is the 
common source and deepest spring of his political and literary 
gifts.” Applying this literary-critical method to the novels of 
Benjamin Disraeli, Mr. Brandes evolves his remarkable portrait 
of the present Prime Minister of England. Mr. Brandes is a 
German, and says he has no special source of information which is 
not open to all. He has never heard Lord Beaconsfield speak, 
and has never even seen him, but has relied in the preparation 
of his portrait entirely upon the study of his writings. 

In the first chapter of the book there is an interesting attempt 
made to find in Lord Beaconsfield the characteristics which he 
has inherited from his ancestors. “The sanguine, enterprising 
temperament of his grandfather, never ruffled by disappointment, 
his brain ever fertile in resources even when one disaster followed 
quickly upon another,” reappears in the grandson. Then the 
literary studies and tastes of his father were also of great impor- 
tance to him. “ Nothing tends more to easy and rapid acquisi- 
tion of faculty in the use of language than a literary forerunner in 
the family.” The father too was “a decided though quiet free- 
thinker, destitute of a creed, both in the literary or intellectual 
sense of the word, and this negative quality was to show itself 
from the beginning in the son. Then, too, “not only the critical 
and negative, but also the positive romantic and Conservative 
tendencies of the son are derived from the father.” The son has 
followed his father in all his sympathies. 

The book abounds throughout with passages fresh and interest- 
ing as the conception of the treatment of the subject is novel. 
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Tue Lire or Mr, Giapstone.*—The result of the recent elec- 
tions in England, secured in great measure by the personal efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone, invests his past career if possible with still 
greater interest than ever before. It is a happy circumstance 
that a carefully prepared memoir of the distinguished statesman 
has just been republished by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
book is of the nature of a biography, and the object of the author 
has been to place before the reader, in connection with the whole 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s life, a detailed statement of his relations 
to the great movements of his time and an account of the writings 
and speeches which these events have called forth. The author 
does not conceal his full sympathy for one whom he styles “ the 
most conspicuous figure, perhaps, in the public life of our times, 
and one who is universally esteemed for his talents, his eloquence, 
his high and pure feeling, and his personal worth.” <A recent 
writer speaking of Mr. Gladstone, says: “He cares even more 
than trades-unions for the welfare of the working men; more than 
the manufacturers for the interests of capital; more for the cause 
of retrenchment than the most jealous and avowed foes of govern- 
ment expenditure; more for the spread of educatign than the 
advocates of a compulsory national system; more for careful con- 
stitutional precedent than the Whigs; and more for the spiritual 
independence of the church than the highest Tories. He unites 
cotton with culture, Manchester with Oxford, the deep classical 
joy over the Italian resurrection and Greek independence, with 
the deep English interest on the amount of the daty on Zante 
raisins and Italian rags. The great railway boards and the Bishops 
are about equally interested in Mr. Gladstone. His mind mediates 
between the moral and material interests of the age, and rests in 
neither; he moralizes finance and commerce and (if we may be 
allowed the barbarism) institutionalizes ethics and faith.” 


Camp anv Casry.t—Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, editor of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, has become somewhat widely 
known as the author of several charming stories. This new vol- 
ume presents a number of studies of character and scenery from 
the mining regions of the Pacific coast, and the Far West, which 


* The Life of the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone, M.A., D.C.L. By 
GeorGe Barnett Smite. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 596 pp. 8vo. For 
sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 

+ Camp and Cabin. Sketches of Life and Travel in the West. By Rossiter W. 
Raymonp. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1880. 243 pp. 16mo. 
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will add still further to his reputation. There is an element of 
refinement in these sketches of frontier life which is not common 
among those who have gained a reputation for such descriptions. 
The book contains also an account of the “wonders of the Yel- 
lowstone ;” the “ice caves of Washington;” and the “ascent of 
Gray’s Peak.” 


Great Sincers.*—The author—Mr. G, T. Ferris—without pre- 
tending to any special originality, has furnished in this little book 
very readable sketches of several of the celebrities among the 
singers who have gained special renown. They are Faustina 
Bordoni; Catarina Gabrielli; Sophia Arnould ; Elizabeth Billing- 
ton; Angelica Catalini; Giudetta Pasta; and Henrietta Sontag. 


Dr. Barrow’s “ PrincreLes AND Portraits.”+—In this volume 
of essays by Dr. Bartol, gre discussions of the following subjects: 
Art; Love; Life; Business; Beasts; Politics; Plays; Science; 
Deity ; Education; Definition; and there are also added papers 
upon the “Personality of Shakespeare;” Channing; Bushnell; 
Weiss; Garrison; and Hunt the artist. 


Norrs on Rartway Accipents.{—This little volume on rail- 
way accidents by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who has ac- 
quired so high a reputation as an acknowledged authority on all 
matters pertaining to railways, strange to say leaves the reader 
quite reassured with regard to the safety of all ordinary railroad 
travel. There is a full account given of all the principal accidents 
which have occurred on the railroads of this country and in Eu- 
rope, and their causes are clearly and intelligently pointed out, 
while the various appliances—such as the Miller Platform and 
Westinghouse Brake and others—are described, which have been 
invented to meet what proved to be defective in the system of 
construction and management. The conclusion to which Mr. 
Adams comes is that at present “the very safest place into which 
a man can put himself is the inside of a first-class railroad carriage 
on a train in full motion.” 


* Great Singers. Faustina Bordoni to Henrietta Sontag. Appleton’s Handy- 
Volume Series. By Grorce T. Ferris. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 
220 pp. 16mo. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 

+ Principles and Portraits. By C. A. BartoL. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
New Haven: E. P. Judd. 

¢ Notes on Railway Accidents. By CHARLES Francis ADAMS, JR. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 12mo, 280 pp. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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MaGazinE or Art.*—Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
of New York, are publishing a monthly magazine of art, which 
needs only to be known to become everywhere a favorite in those 
families where there is any interest in art. There are in each 
number valuable art criticisms, fresh information with regard to 
the new works of living artists, and all is abundantly and admir- 
ably illustrated. 


Porutar Romances or THE Mippte AceEs.t—At the present 
time when so much attention has been directed to the medieval 
legends which had such a strange fascination for our forefathers, 
this volume will be found very convenient and useful. The 
object of the authors has been to present to modern readers the 
simple story of the old romances, in a form which shall be relieved 
of all the monotonous and wearisome details which a compara- 
tively rude and ignorant age imposed upon them. The legends 
which are here collected are: King Arthur and his Knights; Mer- 
lin; Sir Tristram; Bevis of Hamtoun; Guy of Warwick ; Havelok ; 
Beowulf; Roland; Olger the Dane; The Stories of the Volsungs ; 
The Nibelung story; Walter of Aquitaine ; The Gudrun lay; The 
Story of Hugdietrich and Hildeburg ; Grettir the Strong; Gunn- 
laug and the fair Helga, and Burnt Njal. 


History oF American Poxrrics.[—Mr. Johnston has succeeded 
in bringing into a small octavo volume of 274 pp. a clear and 
consecutive, though necessarily brief, account of the origin and 
progress of political parties in the United States, from the founda- 
tion of the government, with a summary of the principal doings 
of each congress from the inauguration of Washington until now. 
It is an intelligent, correct, impartial view, in miniature, of the 
whole compass of our political history. The value of this little 
manual is enhanced by a well-made index, and by appendixes 
which present the Constitution, the Articles of Confederation, and 
statistical information of much interest. 


* Magazine of Art. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. New York: monthly num- 
bers, 38 pages. Price per year, $2.75. Single specimen numbers, 25 cents. 

+ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By Sir Grorce W. Cox, M.A. Bart., 
and Eustace Hinton Jones. First American, from the Second English Edition. 
New York: H. Holt & Co. 1880. 12mo., pp. 514. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 

t History of American Politics; by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, A.M. New York: 
H. Holt & Co. 1879. New Haven: E. P. Judd. 
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Heatta anp Heatru Resorts.*—Invalids and their friends 
will find in this book a mass of information which is invaluable in 
enabling them to decide whether it is best to leave their native 
land for the purpose of seeking health in foreign lands; and, if 
they resolve to go abroad, a full and reliable statement of the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of the different health resorts. 
It is the opinion of Dr. Wilson that there is in no country “ such 
an assemblage of intelligent appliances for the alleviation of suf- 
fering” and “such ample provision made for the comfort of the 
traveling invalid” as in our own; and he fully and clearly sets 
forth the discomforts, the annoyances, the depressing influences, 
and the dangers to which invalids may be exposed in Europe. 
No invalid should be allowed by his friends to go abroad till after 
a careful consideration of all that is said in the admirable chapter 
on “expatriation.” For those who think it safe to risk it, full de- 
tails are given with regard to the special advantages afforded by 
the Riviera, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo, Hyéres, Pau, 
Malaga, Madeira, Algiers, Egypt; and by the mineral springs at 
Spa, Aix-la-Chapelle, Schwalbach, Ems, Hombourg, Kissingen, 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, Gastein, Teplitz, Vichy, Bagnéres de 
Bigorre, Saint Sauveur, Uriage, Royat, Ischia, and many minor 
places in Germany and Switzerland. 


Proressor FisnEr’s Discussions tn History anp THEo.oey.t 
—We have only sufficient space at command to call attention to 
this very attractive volume, just published, which contains selec- 
tions from the magazine Articles of Professor Fisher—sixteen in 
number—which have appeared in the New Englander, North 
American, and other Reviews. With a few exceptions these 
essays may be classified under three heads. The first group 
comprises papers which relate to the history, polity, and dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The second group relates to New 
England Theology, and includes the Article published in the 
North American on Jonathan Edwards; the Article on Channing 
in the International Review; and the Article on Dr. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor in the New Englander. The third division pertains 
to Theism and Christian Evidences. 


* Health and Health Resorts. By JouN Witson, M.D., late Medical Inspector 
of Camps and Hospitals in the United States Army. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. i2mo, 288 pp. New Haven: EK. P. Judd. 

+ Discussions in History and Theology. By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 555 pp. 8vo. New Haven, E. P. Judd. 
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IrENE: THE Misstonary.*—A special interest attaches to this 
novel of Major DeForest from the fact that the scene is the 
Syrian Mission of the “American Board.” The action is at the 
period of the war between the Maronites and the Druses. The 
descriptions of scenery and life in Syria are full of interest. The 
conceptions also of many of the characters introduced are admi- 
rable—although those of the missionaries themselves, it must be 
confessed, seem somewhat exaggerated. 


A Foow’s Erranp.t—Perhaps no book has appeared since the 
civil war which will so well enable the people of the north to 
understand what is the actual condition of things at the South, 
and what is the nature of the civilization to be found there, as 
this. The book is professedly written by an officer of the Union 
army who was, during the progress of the war, so captivated by 
what he saw of the natural advantages of the south, that on the 
return of peace he purchased a plantation, and removed there 
with his family with the design of making a permanent residence 
in one of the Southern States. He has given the results of his 
experience under the form of a narrative of what befel him and 
his family. In his book he gives no evidence of being actuated 
by any unfriendly feeling to the South, and he is thoroughly 
impartial. He presents also in strong light many of the attractive 
features of southern life. The book abounds with sketches of 
characters, many of which are of great interest, and all give 
unmistakable evidence of being drawn directly from the men 
and women with whom he associated. But the chief value of 
the book is the light which it throws on the sentiments of the 
southern people before and since the war. It is a book for the 
times, and should be read by everyone. 

* Irene: the Missionary. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 390 pp. 12mo. 


New Haven, E. P. Judd. 
+ A Fool's Errand. By one of the Fools. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 1879. 361 pp.12mo. New Haven, E. P. Judd. 








